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JULY, 1847. 


THE MORNING WALK. 
(SRE ENGRAVING.) 

Tue engraving for this month, is one around which 
many delightful associations will cluster. 

The dress of the figures, it is true, is not modern, 
nor is it exactly ancient. The reader is, undoubtedly, 
aware, that artists refrain, as much as possible, from 
following any particular fashion in the drapery of 
their figures, knowing, as they well do, that the 
fashion of this world is constantly passing away. 
That dress, which, a century ago, was most in style, 
would totally destroy the effect of any figure, so far 
as the present generation is concerned; and, also, 
the most finished delineations of the human form, 
arrayed in the mode and measure of our day, would 
soon become antiquated, and lose all their power to 
charm. 

Perhaps, however, the reader may not be inclined 
to applaud the fancy of our artist in all respects; 
and, honestly, we are compelled to admit, that we 
have some serious misgivings of taste, touching this 


point. The nude forearm of that noble and thought- : 


ful lady is well enough. There is a half-thinking 
carelessness in her manner of holding up her robe, 
which confers an ease, and even dignity, to the 
scene. Her head-dress is very fine—just the thing 
for the occasion, considering the broad parasol, which 


Heaven has suspended between her and the fierce 


hot sun. No tasteful critic, who takes delight with 
children, can raise any objection to the unintentional 
exposure of that little fellow’s fat knee; for child- 
hood would not be itself, should the drapery hang all 
smooth and trim. But, then, that cap! It is really 
terrible. Gladly would we tear it off, and expose 
the little urchin’s head and hair. How sweetly those 
auburn locks would look; and how gayly they would 
float in the cool morning air! 

But, possibly, we may be only exposing our own 
want of sense. The artist, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
we are bound to remember, stood at the head of 
his profession, and was, a long time, painter to the 
king. He was universally regarded as the best por- 
trait painter of his age. He was employed, for 
many years, in taking the portraits of British and 
continental sovereigns; and he always secured the 
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admiration of his noble patrons. If, therefore, we 
venture to raise an objection to his taste, as exhibited 
in the piece before us, we are conscious of doing it 
at the hazard of our own humble reputation in the 
critic art. 

Besides, we are forced to confess the effect of this 
simple little piece on our fancy and our heart. The 
moment we throw our eyes upon it, a sweet sylvan 
scene rises at once, as if by the enchanter’s spell, 
and breathes its bloom and beauty on our soul. The 
quiet path, the cool shade, the green foliage of sum- 
mer trees, the glimpse of our cottage on the border 
of the town, and the high, overarching clouds, cast- 
ing a softening shadow on the dewy scene—all are 
true to nature, and rouse the imagination to its 
pleasing work. 

The heart, also, revels in this scene. Here is the 
F 





other and her darling boy. Her thoughts are busy 

ith the images of beauty as they float around. Her 
eyes are, for the moment, fixed on some distant view. 
Her heart is happy, and her countenance serene. 
She is not a widow. The look of contentment, and 
} her Grecian cheek, both declare her the willing part- 
ner of her loving lord. 

But, matron, be careful of thy little one now prat- 
tling by thy side. Enjoy the music of his infant 
speech, while he warbles his first notes into your 
delighted ear. Death, dear madam, lurks secretly 
around. It may come to him from the very pearls 
on which he treads. It sings its dirges in the wind’s 
low sighs. The flowers, and the fruit of summer, 
may be the messengers to call him from your side. 
Watch him, then, with studious care, and see that 
no ill befalls him on the way. We speak this cau- 
tion from our heart. Once we had a beautiful little 
boy. His silken locks, and sweet lips, and sparkling 
eyes, and smooth, placid brov, captivated the paren- 
tal heart, and gave promise of all earthly joy. But 
he is gone—gone to return no more. Then, another 
grew up and took his place. He, too, became the 
little Iulus of our soul. Having passed the days of 
infancy, his childhood opened and nearly closed 
without a tear. But, ah! in one sad hour, all, all 
was vanished, like the mists of a too cloudless morn. 
But he lives—lives in a better and a fairer land. 
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THE CHURCH CHRIST’S HOSPITAL.* 


BY MISS MERCEIN 


He “ forgiveth all thine iniquities:’”? He “ healeth all thy 
diseases.” 


Mrs. C. Sin is the root and cause of all evil and 
suffering, and salvation from sin has been purchased 
with a price, which proclaims, as words could never 
do, its heinousness and ruinous tendency. 

But we sometimes err, by taking too contracted 
views. We forget that our world, in its fallen beauty, 
is but a small department of God’s moral universe. 
It derives its importance, not from its size and splen- 
dor, as compared with other worlds, but, simply, 
from the fact that it was chosen as the theatre for 
wonderful developments of God’s power and glory— 
as the battle-field on which truth and error were to 
test their claims and prove their power. 


Greece was but a point in Europe—Athens but a } 


speck in Greece—Marathon but an iota of its fertile 
vales—Leonidas and Solon but individuals amid a 


vast multitude—yet there laws were promulged, ° 
principles tested, slumbering truths developed, which ; 
have fixed the wondering gaze, not only of Europe, | 
but of all civilized nations, and have taught the entire ° 


world lessons of heroism, of endurance, of wisdom, 
and of warning, which will thrill its myriads, and 
affect their temporal destiny while time shall last. 


Our world, perhaps, is Greece to the universe. We | 
know that it is watched with intensest interest by ‘ 
heaven and hell. We know that battles are fought ; 


and victories won by Christians, compared to which 
Thermopyle and Salamis are but a shadow and a 
name. Methinks Luther, at the Diet of Worms, 
wielding, alone, the ‘‘sword of the Spirit,’’ against 
the combined powers of Europe and the Romish 
hierarchy, must have been, to the spiritual world, 
what Leonidas was to Greece—though, unlike his 
noted predecessor, he triumphed and still lived. And 
his faithful three hundred have been nobly repre- 
sented by our devoted missionaries in foreign fields, 
who, erecting their feeble influence against the rush 
of heathen principles, have sunk, overpowered, a 
willing offering to God and man. 

I have been very much impressed, of late, with 


Satan’s taunt unto the Lord respecting Job. If 


thou doest so and so, he will surely fail. The test 
was permitted, and grace gloriously triumphed. I 
take that as but a specimen of the plan of action. 
Satan, in his pride and rebellion, has thrown down 
the gantlet; the Holy Spirit, in the infinitude of his 
love, has accepted the challenge; and it is now to be 
proved, how redeeming influence can be brought to 
bear upon mind of every grade, in every possible 
circumstance—how, without infringing in the slight- 
est degree on man’s free agency, he still can raise 





* Continued from page 164. 
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, from the deepest degradation, and support amid every 
variety of suffering. It is probable, that when the 
; sons of God assemble now, to give account of their 
various ministry, that Satan, too, appears; and still, 
; it may be his privilege to select some of God’s be- 
loved ones on earth, and require a visible manifesta- 
, tion of the extent and power of grace. It is granted, 
} and some saint is marked for trial and for proof. He 
is afflicted in body or in circumstances; he is called 
{ to the martyr’s stake, or to the slower agony of pro- 
| tracted disease; and to men on earth, to angels in 
heaven, and demons in hell, is clearly manifested 
; how the redeemed spirit can, and will, arise above all 
inward and outward pressure, and thus God is glo- 
rified, while fallen man is saved. Witness the late 
Miss Higdon, of New York, who, for thirty years, 
; was confined to a chamber of disease and acutest 
| suffering, and, yet, so exalted in the sustaining, con- 
quering grace of God, that her dwelling was a bethel 
; while she lived, and rung with the song of triumph, 
as she passed to the land of rest. O, think you not 
; that some especial end was designed by a scene like 
; this? I doubt not that heaven and hell are thus 
taught lessons of joyful assurance, and unwilling 
conviction, of the wisdom and power of God. 
’ I wish you to mark one fact particularly, and that 
; is, how perfectly God respects man as man. Hav- 
ing, in his wisdom, created him a free moral agent, 
» he never mars his work by coercive influence. The 
; Psalmist exclaimed, “‘I am fearfully and wonderfully 
‘ made;”’ and this is true, not only respecting our 
bodily organization, but much more of our mental 
and moral nature. It is fearful, in this world of sin, 
> to possess freedom which, in its action, forms our 
eternal destinies. But it is this fact which makes 
our world so glorious a theatre for the exemplifica- 
tion of principles, which shall thrill the entire uni- 
verse in their development and application. To 
angelic minds, hell is one great fact—it is sin and its 
punishment; and it is so black, so rayless, so hope- 
less, that, to a pure mind, which cannot enter into it, 
; it must ever remain a great and fearful unit. But 
here, on our earth, sin, in all its workings, may be 
traced. Our whole world, we know, is under reme- 
dial influences; but first they respect the general 
classes of mankind. Commencing in wide, concen- 
tric circles, the farthest remove from God and heaven, 
they gradually, under every possible manifestation, 
draw nearer and nearer, until they reach “ the central 
; point of bliss.’? “The heathen in his blindness,”’ is 
} a full exemplification of what fallen man is, without 
| the enlightening influence of the Gospel; but there 
> error is quiescent in its darkness. ‘The Papal Church 
presents the painfully interesting picture of error 
almost triumphant. The clouds of rites and super- 
stition with which, like incense, she seemingly adored 
the rising sun of Christianity, has shrouded its rays 
{ in almost midnight gloom, or left its flickering beams 
‘ dim and uncertain. And, then, even in the Christian 
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Church is the conflict still intense, though one of 
glorious promise. Here truth is in the ascendant; 
her zenith glory fills the entire horizon; the dark 
clouds of error are penetrated, though not in all 
cases dissipated, by her beams; and mankind, through 
grace, are rising to more than primeval elevation of 
character and destiny. 

Then, turning to men as individuals, with what 
intense interest is the influence of grace watched, in 
its unnumbered manifestations! How it operates in 
childhood, sweetly drawing the young heart to God, ; 
ere sin has exerted its hardening influence! How 
it penetrates the heart of manhood, even through 
the thick incrustations of worldliness and ambition! 
IIow it softens the heart of age, when the fires of } 
life are well-nigh extinct, and it has become petrified $ 
by long, unchecked exposure! ; 

Again: how it works its way through all the ranks 
of life, until the most exalted become lowly before 
God, and the most lowly are exalted to the heirship 
of the skies! How it meets intellect in all its varied 
grades, and the wise become fools, that they may 
learn true wisdom, and the foolish are made wise in 
the great science of salvation! How the spirit can 
triumph amid every form of bodily suffering, can be 
sustained throughout all mental conflict, and be 
made mighty to resist the combined temptation of 
earth and hell! 

Now, Emma, does it not clothe our world with 
new interest, to believe that, while to man his pre- : 
sent and everlasting probation is recognized as the 
paramount object to be struggled for and secured— | 
while every inducement, suitable to his character and 
position, is placed before him, and every aid which | 





his lapsed powers require is richly given—that,. while 
to him, as though he stood alone in God’s universe, 
the glorious truth is presented, ‘God so loved the 
world,’’ at the same time he stands a spectacle to 
heaven and to hell, and is the instrumentality through 
which God is teaching his entire realm the nature of 
sin, the folly of rebellion, the majesty of his law, 
the redeeming, purifying power of his grace, and, at 
last, the glorious and eternal truth, that “he is all in 
all?” 

How much of the mystery which enshrouds His 
providences vanishes before views like these! And 
thus, Emma, I approximate to the point from which 
I may have seemed to digress. Again turning to 
man, to Christian man, in his diseased but curative } 
state, we will mark, also, the varied remedies of the 
great Physician, and their exact suitability to classes 
and individuals, who have placed themselves beneath 
his care. ¢ 

We have said this world isa place of sickness, and, 
in its midst, Christ has erected a Hospital, which all 
are invited to enter and be saved. He surrounded it 
with no visible walls. Trust in the great Physician, 
and acquiescence in his prescriptions, were the only 

“conditions.imposed. But men, sometime in folly, 
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sometime in wisdom, erected various barriers, and 
over their gates of entrance were written inscriptions 
such as these: “The Bible and the Westminster 
Confession,’’ “The Bible and the Articles,’ “The 
Bible and Immersion,”’ while one, according most 
with the original design, wrote high and wide, “A 
desire to flee the wrath to come.’’ In the centre of 
this Hospital, at the farthest remove from the outer, 
sin-struck world, was a fountain opened of the purest 
vermilion, ever flowing—ever efficacious: so deep, 
that no mortal ever fathomed it—so high, that its 
summit was lost in the heavens—so wide, that its 
falling spray covered the whole earth, everywhere 
exerting a remedial influence. This fountain, 
“ Opened by the soldier’s spear 
In our Redeemer’s side,” 

is the only remedy for all the various diseases of the 
inmates of that Hospital—to learn this practically 
and efficiently, the one great lesson taught by all the 
various plans pursued as means to one great end. 
The great Physician, with his almighty agent, abides 
there continually, to teach, to strengthen, and to en- 
lighten on this great point. Perfect faith in the free- 
ness, the fullness, and the sufficiency of the one great 
remedy, is the sure prelude to speedy and entire 
restoration. 

A book is provided, the study of which will en- 
lighten every willing soul as to the peculiarities of 
its disease, and direct it to the best means to alleviate, 
and then to cure, the manifested symptoms. The 
good Spirit is ever with them, encouraging, aiding, 
and urging them to attend to these directions. The 
faintest desire is heard and granted, by the vigilant 
and tender Physician; and while, through weakness, 
they cannot yet plunge into the open fountain, they 
are aided to dip into the gentle streams, which flow 
from it in every direction, and fully partake of its 
efficacy and power. Various teachers are appointed 
to explain and enforce the rules of the Hospital; and 
it is owing to a neglect of a few of the most promi- 
nent, that others seem inefficacious. ‘Come out 
from among them and be separate, and touch not 
the unclean,”’ is one. Yet some keep themselves in 
constant contact with the world’s polluted atmos- 
phere, and then wonder health does not follow, be- 
cause they obey other prescribed means. Indeed, 
entire separation is essential to perfect cure; yet very 
few, comparatively, obey it, until they have learned, 
in pain, in sorrow, and in tears, that they cannot, in 
any degree, ‘‘serve God and mammon.”’ 

The blind have entered, and the healing process 
goeth on, for the most part slowly. At first, they 
‘‘see men as trees walking,’’ and the direct way to 
the fountain is dimmed by intervening objects. And, 
after the sight is perfectly restored, so that they 
clearly see the way, past habits still exert their power, 
leading them, ofttimes, again to close their eyes, and 
grasp the various props to which, in their utter blind- 
ness, they had become accustomed. 
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The lame are there. With perfect vision they 
behold their way; but their infirmity prevents their 
rapid progress. Some are lame in their affections, 
others in their will and purposes, others in their de- 
sires and motives; and many a probing operation, 
many a nauseous medicine is required, ere they 
‘‘make straight paths for their feet, and unflinch- 
ingly walk therein.” 

The sufferers from chronic diseases are there, in 
various stages of amendment. Some have rheumatic 
heads; some, rheumatic hearts; some have contracted 
limbs, and seem almost powerless to make any effort, 
either for themselves or others. Yet many, by their 
faithful employment of all prescribed means, show 
their sincere desire to be thoroughly cured. To them 
health is certain. I cannot enter into detail, Emma. 
I leave that for your own imagination to supply; for 
each one has his own disease, peculiar to himself in 
some of its manifestations; in fact, ofttimes so deeply 
inward, that we could not describe it, unless the gift 
of spiritual clairvoyance should be imparted. 

And, then, remember, too, that abroad in this Hos- 
pital is an antagonistic agent, constantly exerting a 
counter influence. He tells the reasoning, that it is 
folly to imagine such simple means will lead to such 
results. He tells the fearful it is dangerous to make 
that vigorous plunge, and they had better not try it 
until they are stronger, (knowing that strength de- 
pends upon the effort.) He shows the sensitive their 
own condition, until they shrink, in morbid sadness, 
even from their kind Physician, forgetting that In- 
finite love hath known that “ the whole heart is sick, 
and the whole head is faint,’? and yet unshrinkingly 
undertook the perfect cure. He tells the worldly 
that exposure will not materially affect their disease; 
or, if it does, they can at any time turn to the 
remedy, thus “leading them to sin, because grace 
aboundeth.” In fact, Emma, his stratagems vary 
with every patient and every situation, and we can 
no more trace them than we can the viewless wind. 








Emma. You draw a dark picture, Mrs. C.—can 
you not throw some light upon it? 

Mrs. C. With gratitude I reply, I can. View 
them all, Emma, as rescued from sin’s unbroken 
power—as placed beneath a curative process, which 
will inevitably lead to health, unless they wantonly 
turn from the kind Physician to the world’s quacks 
and nostrums. And see, close—close to the foun- 
tain, a band of healed and happy souls, who have 
learned, most of them by bitter processes, to resist 
the tempter, to overcome unbelief, to put away every 
obstacle, and, in vigorous faith, to plunge into the 
flowing fountain, though they “never sound the 
depths of love divine.’’ Here they dwell in spirit 
ever, and use all the influence, all the talents, all the 
experience which God has given, to urge and help 
their weak and doubting companions, to the same un- 
failing fount of health. The great Physician works 
mysteriously ofttimes. With omniscient glance, he 


embraces at all times the entire scene, marks every 
varying symptom of all his various patients, and, 
with infinite wisdom, selects and applies his remedies. 

If we stood in an earthly hospital, under the super- 
vision of an eminent physician, and saw the patients 
withering under violent remedies, we would con- 
clude, not that the remedies were excessive, but that 
the disease must be deep-seated and dangerous that 
made them necessary. And so we ought to feel, as, 
looking on Christ’s Church, we see “every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness;’’ we see the dearest and 
purest of earth “made perfect through sufferings,”’ 
subjected to poverty, sickness, bereavement, and 
death. On some are inflicted a long process of an- 
guish, and they live and suffer for the benefit of 
those around them, and for the outward manifesta- 
tion of redeeming grace to that angelic host to which 
we before alluded; while, in other cases, he increases 
means and adds influences, suddenly perfects his 
own work, and removes the healed to that blessed 
land where pain and sickness are unknown. 

Emma. Such views as these, my dear friend, will 
make me very charitable. 

Mrs. C. A very desirable result, Emma, and one 
which is slowly perfected, even in regenerated hu- 
man nature. But if, in a world like this, we would 
act efficiently and beneficially, we must not make 
ourselves, or our experience, the standard for any 
other. We must not judge any one person by any 
other, however similarly they may seem to be situ- 
ated. We must be very slow to condemn; for only 
Omniscience knows the influences acting upon any 
human heart—can balance the temptations, inward 
and outward, that are pressing upon it at any given 
time, or estimate the amount of resistance which it 
makes, even when it is overcome. If we have rea- 
sonable evidence that a person is sincere, then we 
should enlighten, urge, woo them to the diligent im- 
provement of our Physician’s prescriptions—should 
expect lapses and bear with them, and, holding up 
before them, by precept and example, ‘the beauty 
of holiness’? and the blessedness of perfect cure, 
should endeavor, in imitation of our great Physician, 
to possess that “charity which hopeth all things, 
beareth all things, believeth all things—which never 
faileth.’’ I cannot tell you, Emma, how views like 
these will strengthen your sympathetic powers, and 
fill you, probably, with prayerful, tender sadness— 
will increase your interest in others, and your pa- 
tience with and for them, and, if prayerfully cher- 
ished, will lead you to possess the mind that was in 
Christ—will imbue you with the love that led him to 
live and suffer, to agonize and die, and now to offer 
unceasing intercessions, that our sin-struck, death- 
devoted world may be rescued from Satan’s power, 
and glisten, 

“ A blood-bought gem 
In His celestial diadem.” 
And thus, leaving you to amplify these hints, I pas 
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to the point to which, you probably think, they 
rather dimly tend—my own personal experience. I 
have rather shrunk from an expose of this kind, 
from the fear that my language might be deemed 
exaggerated. Therefore, Emma, to prove that my 
simile is not so very peculiar, I refer you to page 
286 of ‘‘Upham’s Interior Life,’ which describes 
the process of inward death. I ask you to ponder 
the meaning of Paul’s language, “I am crucified, I 
die daily;”? and I ask you not, in any degree, to make 
it a standard by which to measure yourself or others. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. R. SAPP. 

Tue Bible meets the demand which the human 
mind has, in reference to the future. 

Men have hopes and aspirations of the future. 
These are sentiments and feelings common to hu- 
manity. They are found in the bosom of the phi- 
losopher and savage, the king and the peasant. 
They are elements or springs of the human soul, 
which perpetually carry it onward, onward, giving 
it no rest while it tenants this world. And, like the 
fountain, they bring forth both pure and impure 
waters, and mingle sweetness and bitterness, in the 
cup to be drunk by the human being. These feel- 
ings and aspirations are so common, that they may 
be set down as the involuntary proofs, which every 
mind carries of its own immortality. They are rich 
attributes of being; and, though susceptible of being 
badly developed, often embody themselves in the 
most beautiful creations. They are seen in the effort 
to create the work of genius. The old artist of 
Greece exclaimed, in the enthusiasm of his soul, 
“T paint for eternity;’’ and he created works of 
genius, which have transmitted his name to our time. 
Though men of this class, who labor to produce the 
statue, the painting, the song, the poem, the learned 
book, or other works of genius, may desire, and 
even court the praises of their own generation, the 
future acts with more power upon them than the 
present. They look to posterity; they hope that the 
men of coming ages will talk of them, and extol 
their powers and virtues; and, if their own age is 
negligent, they have faith that a future one will 
remember them, and do them*justice. Thus, they 
toil and hope, inspired by this enthusiasm of nature~- 
‘* this longing after immortality.” 

The city, the rock-hewn tomb, the splendid tem- 
ple, the magnificent pyramid, and, sometimes, the 
empire, are the outward embodiments of these inward 
sentiments. What prompted the old kings of Egypt 
to build those immense pyramids on the banks of 
the Nile? the celebrated Grecian and Roman gen- 
erals, their monuments, their triumphal arches, their 
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amphitheatres? and Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, and other conquerors, to found empires? 
They acted under the impulse of these principles. 
They wished to be spoken of when they were dead— 
they desired to have their actions remembered by 
mankind—they wanted their names chronicled on 
some page of the world’s history. 

The father takes his little son upon his knees, and 
the mother her little daughter, and imprint the kiss 
of affection on their brows; and, as they gaze on 
these little ones with parental delight, they behold 
the reproduction of their own being. And, as they 
gaze, they say within their hearts, “Here are our- 
selves in our children, and we will live, and be 
remembered and cherished, after our bodies have 
gone to the dust of the earth. Our children, then hav- 
ing grown to manhood and womanhood, will come 
and place the marble monument, the willow, or ever- 
green over our resting-place, and, while we sleep 
quietly and sweetly, shed the tear of remembrance. 
Yes,’’ exclaim the parents, “‘we will be remem- 
bered!”” And the exclamations, and the feelings 
which prompted them, were holy! It was the out- 
gush of these sentiments of immortality. 

Yet, the pyramid may stand from age to age, until 
the names of their builders are blotted from the 
world’s remembrance; the city may go to decay, 
and become “heaps of ruins;”’ the work of genius 
perish by vandal hands; the empire wax old, be 
changed, or come to naught, and its founders be for- 
gotten; the tombs of the great, like those of St. 
Dennis, be pillaged by revolutionary hands, and their 
sacred deposits cast into the filthy sewer; the little 
boy and girl grow to man and woman’s estate, trans- 
mit themselves, and leave but their names with their 
posterity. Thus, all things in this world are uncer- 
tain and perishable, and afford but a temporary 
gratification of these sentiments and aspirations, 
possessed by the human soul—these feelings which 
instinctively look to the future—compel man to act 
for the future—hope, desire, pant, thirst, to live in 
the affections and memories of men, after we have 
passed from their sight. 

From what source can men hope to get an ade- 
quate supply for these demands, have there wants 
fully and permanently met, and place themselves 
and their actions upon a foundation which will never 
perish, but endure, while the sentiments which carry 
them forward, and the desire to have their being per- 
petuated, may continue to loom up from the recesses 
of the soul? O, there is a source—there is a foun- 
tain, from which gush the waters of immortality'!— 

“The Bible: he alone who hath 
The Bible, need not stray.” 
In this blessed book a world is revealed; and many 
of the elements which enter into its composition, and 
will constitute its glory, are stated, so that the thirst- 
ing, fainting, dying soul, may go to it, hoping to 
find a rich supply. And here, truly, our race, our 
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wide-spread and perishing humanity, may come and 
rest their hopes, and find the brightest realization of 
their purest and holiest desires. We will advert to 
some of these elements, which enter into and con- 
stitute the blessedness of the world of immortality, 
as revealed in the Bible, in order to see how appro- 
priately the Scriptures meet these aspirations and 
desires of the human soul. 

The Bible reveals the fact, that innocence and 
simplicity will be characteristics of the society of 
heaven. This we infer from one of the scenes re- 
corded in the New Testament. Jesus took little 
children up in his arms and blessed them, and said, 
‘*Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’’ Matt. xix, 14. 
If we desire a pure, beautiful conception of those 
transparent elements, which will pervade the society 
of that pure world, we can have it by studying the 
thoughts, words, and actions of the sweet-spirited 
child, before deception has entered the heart, or guile 
is spoken by the lips. How purely agreeable is this 
to those already disgusted with the Quixotism of man 
and society in their present states, and have longing 
for them in their purer, nobler, and simpler forms of 
existence, in the world to come. 

The Bible reveals the fact, that heaven will bea 
place of transcendent moral purity. We learn this 
from its express declarations. Upon an item so im- 
portant, and so intimately connected with the per- 
petual well-being of the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth, it bears the most explicit testimony. ‘ No 
unclean person hath any inheritance in the kingdom 
of Christ, or of God.’’ ‘And there shall in nowise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatso- 
ever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they 
‘which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.”’ We, 
therefore, may conceive of a place where the eye 
will never behold unclean or impure sights, the ear 
be saluted with hard or unchaste sounds, the tongue 
utter profane speech, or the mind be invaded with 
unholy thoughts. In all these things, heaven will 
be the reverse of the common scenes of this life. 
The purest state of society in the present world, the 
purest human soul, or the brightest sacrament of 
nature, affords but a dim impression of the society 
and world above. 

The elements of beauty will enter largely into the 
composition of heaven. The scenes and inhabitants 
of heaven will be beautiful. It will be the pano- 
rama of the universe—the temple where Jehovah 
will collect his brightest glories, and lavish his chief 
skill. The pencilings of a bright morning, in this 
world, are delicate and lovely, and an evening gor- 
geous and sublime, as the sun sinks away in his ocean 
of gold; but, if the soul is charmed, filled, over- 
flowed with these scenes in our own world, what 
may we anticipate from a vision of that pure and 
radiant world, lit up by the glory of God, and the 
light of the Lamb? The lakelet, the rill, the stream- 
let, the grot, the valley, the plain, the hillock, the 
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mountain, and a thousand other objects, are beau- 
tiful, extremély beautiful to our eyes, in this world; 
yet, these would be objects but dimly seen in the 
background of the scenery of the new heavens and 


, new earth. So of the human face and form. The 


newly spiritualized and glorified man will far trans- 
cend, in grace and excellence, the finest models ever 
produced in this world. Ah! 
“ This is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye— 
Where true love shall not droop, nor be dismayed, 
And none shall ever die!” 

Heaven will be a place of sublime and blessed 
music. The Jubals, the Miriams, the Davids, the 
Mozarts, the Hayduns, the Bethovens—ay, those who 
may transcend them in musical powers and skill, 
will compose the choirs of heaven, and sing in 
‘notes all divine.’’ This was one of the scenes 
shown to the seer of the Apocalypse. It will be a 
world of joy, of love, of unmingled friendship, of 
the purest associations, of profound intellectuality, 
and of the most exalted spiritual worship—a world 
where genius may live, and elaborate itself for ever. 

These are the revelations which the Bible makes 
by direct declaration, or fair deduction, of a future 
world, and of some of the elements and facts which 
will enter into its composition and history. And, 
we ask if they are not inimitably calculated to call 
forth and satisfy the undying aspirations of the 
human soul. 


“IT IS FINISHED!” 


BY OLIVER E. PEEBLES, 


Ir has ever been an interesting part of our infor- 
mation, to know the thoughts that occupy the mind 
just before it enters upon the boundless scene of 
eternity. With what speechless awe do we stand at 
the bed of the dying, to catch the last sentence that 
drops from the quivering lip! When the short stream 
of human life is about to empty its waters into the 
boundless ocean of eternity, realities become more 
real, and eternal truth is seen in all its native majesty 
and inflexible power. 

‘“‘ Here resistless demonstration dwells, 
Here tired dissimulation drops her mask, 
Here real and apparent are the same.” 

But, reader, we stop not here to draw a comparison 
between the finite and the infinite. Our motto is the 
expiring sentence of those lips that ‘‘ spake as never 
man spake.’? He was hanging on the cross. She 
that bare him stood by, and, with heart surcharged 
with grief, she heard him say, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy 
son!’ Ah! what anguish must have rent that moth- 
er’s heart, as she beheld, with streaming eye, the 
sufferings of that Son in whom her soul had so 
often rejoiced! But the Sufferer, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, said, “I thirst.’? The 
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vinegar was given; and, when he had received it, he 
said, “It is finished!’’ and bowed his head and died. 
Never did language mean more than this, ‘It is 
finished!’? ‘The completion of a great work is inter- 
esting in proportion to its magnitude. The scene 
before us presents the consummation of the greatest 
work ever accomplished—man’s redemption: 

“Twas great to speak a world from naught, 

But greater to redeem.” 

Fair reader, has this scene no charms for you? 
Then, indeed, you are an object of pity. Stupid, 
selfish, and dull must be that heart, that can turn 
away with cold indifference, and feel no interest in 
contemplating the closing hour of the Son of God. 
A thousand joys cluster around his cross—upon it 
all our hopes are staid; and, while I behold the Lamb 
of God, 

* Ecstatic throbs the fluttering heart employ, 
And all her strings are harmonized to joy.” 
But the eventful crisis comes. With expiring breath 
he cries, “It is finished!’? The malicious schemes 
of persecutors are over—the last bitter draught, in 
the cup of agony, has been received—hell nor her 
offspring, hatred, malice, rage, could do no more. 

“It is finished!’”? The Son of man is now made 
perfect through suffering. In his pilgrimage, he had 
not whereon to lay his head or rest his wearied frame. 
But now the storm of life is over, the agonies of 
death are past, and he is going to the joy set before 
him. 

“Tt is finished!’ The commands of the Father 
are all obeyed. “Lo, I come, as it is written of me 
in the volume of the books, to do thy will, O, God.” 
And now the will of the Father almighty is done. 
All is accomplished. 

“Tt is finished!’ All the types adumbrating the 
great Antetype are now answered. The shadows all 
vanish, and the substance appears. The prophecies 
concerning the “wonderful Counselor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, and the Prince of peace,” 
are fulfilled. 

‘It is finished!’”? The ceremonial law is now 
abolished, and a final period affixed to its obligations: 
for He “abolished in his flesh the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances, for to make in him- 
self of twain, one new man, so making peace.’’ The 
Mosaic economy is done away, to make room for the 
bringing in of a better hope, by the which we may 
draw nigh to God. 

‘It is finished!’’ ‘*The seventy weeks, deter- 
mined upon the people, and upon the holy city, to 
finish the transgression, and to make an end of sin, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
and prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy.”” The 
Lamb has now, in the end of the world, appeared, 
‘*to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 

‘‘Tt is finished!” The work of man’s redemption 


is complete. Satisfaction is rendered to the Divine } 
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justice, the fatal blow is given to the powers of dark- 
necs, a never failing fountain is opened for sin and 
uncleannesss, and a well-tried stone is laid up in 
Zion, for a foundation for peace, happiness, and 
heaven. Jesus is both author and finisher of this 
mighty work; for, saith he, ‘‘Father, the hour is 
now come. I have glorified thee on the earth; I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.”’ 
The work of love isdone! Shout, heaven and earth, 
this sum of good to man, while we 


“Of Him, who did salvation bring, 
Can for ever think and sing.” 


Trembling mourner, thou needest not fear, nor 
yield to the withering blight of despair; thy Re- 
deemer cries, while expiring, “It is finished!’’? The 
mighty ransom now is paid; thou art redeemed; a 
new and living way is opened, that thou mayest en- 
ter the holy of holies, and regale thy enraptured soul 
with the exceeding glory of the Shekinah. Thou 
that wouldst be made whole, draw near to the mercy 
seat; believe, obey, and sin no more. Then thou 
shalt have part in the first resurrection—thou shalt 
drink the pure streams that make glad the city of 
God, and thou shalt live for ever. 

Nor are motives to obedience wanting on the other 
hand; for there is, also, a* finished destruction for 
those that ‘‘ neglect this great salvation.”” The bit- 
terest draught in the chalice of misery, will be 
the reflection that Jesus died for sinners. Impeni- 
tent sinner, fear and tremble: this great salvation 
was revealed, that thou might stand acquitted in 
that great day when it shall be announced, by Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, “It is done: the time is 
at hand. He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; 
and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy still.” 

Recollect, thou that readest these lines, that thy 
span of life will soon be over. The scenery of time 
will soon withdraw. ‘The last sigh will be heaved, 
and the last tear will be dropped, at thy dying couch. 
Then, thou, too, shalt say, “It is finished!’ Prepare 
to meet thy God! 


“ So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in tbe silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


“ SancTIFICATION,”’ says Merritt, ‘does not con- 
sist in the perfection of knowledge, or in the perfec- 
tion of our natural powers, in lights or in raptures, 
but in being delivered from all sinful desires and 
tempers, and filled with the pure love of God.” 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 





BY J, c. P. 


Wirx what peculiar delight do we love to revel 
amid the scenes of our youth—to wander back, on 
fancy’s wings, to the scenes of other days, and linger 
around spots consecrated by the purest feelings of 
the human heart! Why does the old man love, in 
declining years, and when silvery locks are the sure 
index of his near approach to the grave, to call up 
from the shadowy past, memories of loved friends, 
of early joys, and the scenes of his childhood? 
Again, we ask, why is it? The answer is found in 
the fact, that the charm lingers when even the asso- 
ciations which gave them birth, have vanished for ever 
from his view. Though the actors are gone, yet 
their forms are impressed on his heart, and the spirit 
of memory is awakening its tender chords to the 
same thrill of delight, that the scenes, themselves, 
were wont to do in his early days. Disturb not his 
reverie, for the friends of his youth are about him, 
and he again wanders by the stream where his foot- 
steps often strayed, or, from some enchanted spot, 
watches the sun as he retires to his ocean bed, tinging 
the mellow sky, as if ‘‘the wing of an angel had 
kindled the vapor, as he floated through the quiet air 
into his Eden home.”’ 

The source of this feeling is found in every breast. 
Possessed, to some extent, at least, of the same pas- 
sions, the same causes operating will produce similar 
results; and thus we find all indulging in the same 
feelings of delight or sadness, as the scenes of our 
youth pass before us. Moments misspent bring re- 
morse and regret; but in vain do we sigh for their 
return. Like the beautiful tale of the child calling 
on the stream to restore its wasted flowers, so, man 
often stands longing to live over again the moments 
which, like the wasted flowers, are heedless of his call. 
While, on the other hand, the remembrance of inno- 
cent joys often proves a balm to the wounded spirit. 
And, when separated from those we love, from the 
places to which we were wont to resort—when the 
world is untoward, and the harp-strings of joy are 
broken and desolate, memory often comes laden 
with choice remembrances of our innocent joys, and 
recounts those scenes with a pathos, that causes 
pearly tears to bear record to the impress they have 
made on our hearts. 

No one can read, without emotion, the affecting 
story of Mungo Park, when the dark-skinned maid 
ground for him the corn; or of the lamented Hamp- 
den, as he turned his dim eyes from the field of 
battle, and made a dying effort to reach the mansion, 
rendered dear to his heart by ties stronger than life, 
that he might there lay down his wounded frame and 
die; or, if possible, the still more touching account 
of the German emigrants, chanting, in mournful 
strains, “ The Vaterland,’’ over one of their com- 
rades, whose body they had just committed to the 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS.—THE KORAN. 

















tomb. What lends to these, and many such inci- 
dents, the potent charm which excites the sympathies 
and arouses the feelings? Is it not the associations 
connected with them, and which find a responsive 
chord in every breast? For, as before said, we have 
the same sympathies; and the simple story touches 
the heart, and silently leads our thoughts back to 


3 home, “the very name of which is a spell—a witch- 


ery—a more than enchantment.’’ There is a beau- 
tiful allusion to the influence of association, by 
Rogers, in his “‘ Pleasures of Memory:”’ 


* The intrepid Swiss, who guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain cliffs no more, 
If chance he hear the song so sweetly wild, 
Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguil’d, 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs.” 


The love of home and youthful scenes, is the na- 
tive feeling of the human heart. It is the warm 
gushing of a fountain, over which time has no power, 
save to brighten and purify. Have circumstances 
separated us from them by distance, and time by the 
roll of years? The murmurs of the stream, the 
carol of birds, the voices of loved friends—all, ati 
will be echoed by the heart, true and plaintive, “as 
the notes of the wind-harp to the breath of evening.”’ 
And, when tempted to leave the paths of virtue and 
innocence, a mother’s prayer, or a sister’s holy affec- 
tion, will woo us silently, yet powerfully, to paths 
of peace and happiness—like guardian angels, strew 
our way with flowers, whisper consolation in distress, 
and be the pledge of reunion, in the land where “ not 
a breath of harshness trembles on the chord of song,”’ 
but, “ where all is spirit, and the bright empire of 
unclothed thought and mind.” 

Even poetry loves the theme, and sweetly sings: 

“Old Time may spread his tireless wings, 
And onward sweep with rapid flight, 
Bearing earth’s fairest, loveliest things, 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight; 
Yet Memory’s harp shall still be near— 
I'll bid her strike each golden string; 


And once again shall charm my ear, 
The songs my mother used to sing.” 





_—_ 


THE KORAN. 

Tue Koran, or, as it is sometimes called, the Al- 
koran, is the Mohammedan’s book of faith. It isso 
styled, because, as it is supposed, it is a book, of all 
others, most worthy of being read; for, in the Arabic 
tongue, the word Koran signifies the reading, or that 
which is to be perused. It is divided, like the Bible, 
into many chapters, of a variety of titles and of 
lengths. It was written in Arabic by Mohammed 
himself. The parts of it were collected by Moham- 
med’s father-in-law, and publisbed in one volume. 
The Mohammedans say that it was dictated by the 
angel Gabriel, and written on parchment made of the 
skin of the ram sacrified by Abraham on the mount. 
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THE UNKNOWN FOUNTAIN. 


BY REV. G. H. M'LAUGHLIN. 


“T, solitary, court 
The inspiring breeze, and meditate upon the book 
Of nature, ever open; aiming thence, 
Warm from the heart, to learn the moral good.” 


For a wise purpose, it is a desire deeply implanted 
in the nature of needy man, to ascertain the author 
of his benefactions. Does a hand unseen feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, or minister comfort to the 
disconsolate, how eagerly does the destitute and de- 
sponding beneficiary seek to know and love the bene- 
factor! Has one, whom we have been accustomed 
not to love, looked to our interest in an unostenta- 
tious manner, how soon is our enmity enervated, and 
how supremely are our admiration and love elicited! 

It seems to be thus that God, our heavenly Father 
and Benefactor, would win our naturally hateful 
hearts, and subserve our temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. He graciously, and, in some sort, secretly 
metes out to us all that our state of utter destitution 
and dependence so imploringly demands. Is the 
parched earth consuming the beautiful shrubbery— 
is the waving wheat wilting under a withering sun— 
are the vine and forest tree dropping untimely their 
tendrils and foliage—God, by an unseen agent, brings 
and spreads above us a floating fountain of refresh- 
ment, whence, descending, the fructifying shower 
saturates the thirsty earth with liquid life, making it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater, and herb for the ser- 
vice of man. Nor can we less admire the vesper 
dew, which, descending softly, bestows a blessing 


_ peculiarly rich, at a time when we are wrapped in 


unconscious repose, and which we do not appreciate 
but with the dawn of a new day—the shining of the 
morning sun. Now is all nature new and beautiful 
in her diamond dress of sparkling dew-drops. How 
beautifully is every plant refreshed, and every curl- 
ing corn-cup replenished! and every petal of the 
pretty flower is sipping of nature’s sweetest nectar. 

Why does God so unostentatiously give to us such 
fascinating demonstrations of his goodness? Surely 
it must be to allure to himself our long-lost love, 
that he may bless more abundantly those who have 
sinned so much against him, and have become so 
destitute and miserable. He surely is reckless, who 
‘“knoweth not that the goodness of God leadeth to 
repentance.” 

“ When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And every flower the summer wreathes, 

Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine !” 

For a long time, the source of the Nile was un- 
known; and, perhaps, at the time of Egypt’s great- 
est glory and prosperity, the fountain of this father 
Vor. VIT.—26 





of waters, and of the fertility of that once classic 
country, was still unknown to many. Yet so fruit- 
ful and welcome were its wide-spreading waters, 
that this river was revered and worshiped by its 
thousands of superstitious beneficiaries. Upon its 
banks, Pharoah performed his daily devotions, and 
offered to it, as his tutelary divinity, his most sacred 
oblations. Hence it was, that here, every morning, 
Moses was permitted to see and converse with his 
devotional, yet despotic sovereign, and present to 
him the threatenings of the ‘‘ King above all gods,” 
and plead with him for permission to depart a land 
of tyranny and death, and proceed to a place prom- 
ised by Jehovah. 

It is said that Alexander the Great consulted the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to find the source of 
the Nile; Sesostris and Ptolemy, kings of Egypt, 
sought for it in vain; and Julius Cesar said he would 
give up the pursuit of the civil wars, if he could 
have assurance that he should find this fertile foun- 
tain. Such was the solicitude of those distinguished 
personages to recognize an unknown, yet national 
benefactor. But had they been successful, by con- 
sultation and self-denial, in reaching the desired spot, 
and could they have seen the exuding waters, as 
feebly they found their way through the rugged 
recesses of Abyssinian highlands, upon the one hand, 
and the incipient stream, as it flowed from the moun- 
tains of the moon, upon the other, which, uniting 
in the distance, form the famous Nile, would they, 
then, have discovered the primary and real sources 
of the waters of this remarkable river, and of Egypt’s 
luxuriant prosperity? Surely not. And why not 
advance, even though the search become intricate? 
Should this be the ne plus ultra of solicitude and 
search with minds so mighty? This great river, so 
complicate of natural origin, and element, and en- 
ergy, should lead its lovers and admirers not only to 
the outer court of creation, where material organi- 
zation becomes minute, but it should lead them to 
contemplate the procreating power and goodness of 
Him whose “Spirit moved upon the face of the 
waters.”’ 

If the natural munificence of a river induce such 
consideration and search, what should be the inter- 
est excited, and the devotion induced in the contem- 
plation of the heavens above, the earth beneath, and 
the atmosphere about us, with all in each which is 
fascinating, and which God has pronounced very 
good! 

But there is a river which makes glad the city of 
God, whose source is still unknown to many. This 
river is long, and deep, and wide. It is as long as 
the race of man, as deep as the death of sin, and is 
destined to be as wide as the wants of humanity. 
Its waters fertilize the soul, and slake the thirst of 
man, and furnish fish enough for a famishing multi- 


; tude; for “it shall come to pass that every man that 


liveth, which moveth, whithersoever the river shall 
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come, shall live: and there shall be a very great mul- 
titude of fish, because these waters shall come thith- 
er.” Surely there must be a wonderful fountain 
whence issue such fertilizing, salutary, and broad- 
abounding waters. 

My friend, let us seek this source. Let us cease 
our sinful and unprofitable warfare, and consult the 
‘living oracles,” and follow the leadings of a con- 
scientious curiosity; and let us find the unknown 
fountain of infinite good. To cease our present em- 
ployment will be but to lay aside our vanity and 
vexation of spirit. We will take an unerring com- 
pass, and a collation of inspired oracles. As for 
food, we will find an abundance on the bending 
boughs of the trees, ever fruitful, and green, and 
growing, on the banks of the river; for it is written, 
that “‘ by the river, upon the bank thereof, on this 
side and on that side, shall grow all trees for meat, 
whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed: it shall bring forth new fruit 
according to his months, because their waters they 
issued out of the sanctuary: and the fruit thereof 
shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine.”’ 
This, then, shall be a healthful and invigorating 
journey. Wewill be apt to have opposition from 
some in our start, and labor in our progress. There, 
doubtless, will be many, who will content themselves 3 
with the incidental bounty of the river for time, and 3 
care nothing for the benefactor. Those who will 
not leave their lucre, will court our company, and 
will still remain in ‘‘ Egypt.’? But we have started. 
And now, having followed long this lovely river in 
its accommodating course, we near the fountain. 
It cannot be far. The hills of Judea peer up in the 
prospect. OQ, there it is! Do you not see its crim- 
son current flowing freely from the foot of Mount 
Calvary! It is our Savior’s precious blood! Why 
did not we, and the world, seek to know sooner 
that this is the “fountain of life’’ to all that live. 
Happy is he whom the goodness of God hath led to 
repentance. 

“ Creation’s great Superior, man, is thine— 

Thine is redemption. How should this great truth 
Raise man o’er man, and kindle seraphs here ! 
Redemption! ’twas creation more sublime: 
Redemption! ’twas the labor of the skies: 

Far more than labor—it was death in heaven. 

A truth so strange! "twere bold to think it true; 

If not far bolder to disbelieve.” 

We are frequently astonished that so few of the 
many that were permitted a personal acquaintance 
with the Savior, and a sight of the tragic scene of 
Calvary, were induced to worship him, and seek sal- 
vation in him. And we are willing somewhat to 
excuse ourselves on the account of our distance, as 
to time and place, from conversations so convincing, 
and a science so exceedingly affecting. But surely 
we, who are graciously permitted to live far down 
the Gospel stream of light and love, which, for 
eighteen hundred years, has been radiating and { 
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irrigating the distant desert, have superior advan- 
tages in the demonstrations of divine grace. We 
suppose that, had the Egyptians never known the 
extent and fertility of the waters of the Nile, but 
had known them only as they could be seen in their 
apparently insignificant origin, amidst nature’s wild 
and mountain scenery, they never would have of- 
fered them their oblations and homage. But we 
thank God that, even in the small and crowded pool 
of Bethesda, some were healed of their diseases. 
But now we see a “ pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal,” reaching far and wide. May we not 
hope that soon these salutary waters, now flooding 
the western world, shall roll round, and inundate q 
the entire earth! 
“ Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole— 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lams for sinners slain, 
Redeemer—King—Creator, 5 
In bliss returns to reign.” : 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
Dost thou know that friendship in this world is 
Mostly but an empty name? That which goes 
Current among men is but base counterfeit : 
Of the true coin. On genuine friendship | 
There is plainly stamped a bright divinity, 
Which makes us covet it with eagerness. 
But when we stake our rich affections, that 
We may possess it, we, to our lasting 
Sorrow, find there is so much of selfish 
Worldliness mixed with that which we obtain, 
That it is worse than worthless. And yet such 
Thing as friendship, without alloy, does in 
This world have being, and, when possessed, 
Does yield most exquisite enjoyment. 


The seraphs bright which round Jehovah’s throne 

Do celebrate his praise, and strike their harp 

Strings till heav’n with thrilling melody 

Is full, and every heart seems bursting with 

The boundless bliss, no higher rapture know, 

Than friends, whose bonds of constancy have been 

With blood divine cemented. Such friendship 

Remains unchanged amid the varying 

Scenes of life. Like the lamp within the temple 

Of God most high, it burns a ceaseless flame: 

It outlives the wreck of every earth-born 

Hope: it survives the ruin of every 

Budding joy: with the corruptible of 

Man it dies not; ay, plants itself upon 

The damp tomb of the departed, and, while 

It drops the tear, gives wing to thought, and 

Pierces through the dreadful curtain of most 

Dark futurity, and triumphs as it 

Feels the breathings of the loved one’s spirit. 
VIVENZO. 
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THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 


BY REV. T. M. EDDY. 


Was it not Burke who said “the age of chivalry is 
past?” In one sense it is, and the fact has caused 
much lamentation among poets and novelists. But 
is the world made worse by its departure? Is the 
sum total of human enjoyment lessened? Is the 
cultivation of virtue in any way hindered? For one, 
I think not. We have not looked upon that age 
aright. We have seen and studied it too much in 
pages of romance. We have looked on but one 


side of the picture. Its sombre hues have been con- 
cealed. 


The Tells, Bruces, Plantagenets, and Ivanhoes, of } 


that period, are seen struggling in behalf of freedom, 
or of injured virtue, and, under the protection of pat- 
ron saints, always successfully; while the villain, the 
usurper, and the perjured are represented as cowering 
before the avenging stroke, and falling in the trial 
conflict. In short, the picture has been drawn in 
brilliant hues—all is brightness and beauty. 

Alas, the coloring is too high! Knighthood was 
not always pure; noble names were not always un- 
sullied; nor was the strong arm always on the side of 
right. Poetry has thrown a charm around the “ tour- 
ney fray’’—the daring courage—the reckless spirit 
of those days; but it tells not of the cruel mockery 
of disappointed hope. It tells not how many brave 
and noble spirits were covered with perpetual dis- 
grace by some more mighty than they. Might sat 
law, and order, and justice at defiance. Power was 
law. Hence, innocence often suffered without re- 
dress. De Wilton was not the only one who, in 
single combat, fell under the hand of some guilty 
Marmion. 

The age of chivalry was opposed to intellectual 
improvement. A strong arm and good sword were 
sure passports to distinction; hence, there was no 
incentive to the tedious work of cultivating the pow- 
ers of the mind. Why pry for months and years 
into occult sciences, and pore over ancient folios, 
when one border fray, or successful tilt, would give 
imperishable fame? During the reign of chivalry, 
Science fled affrighted, and left the world shrouded 
in gloomy darkness. But few of those ‘stalwart 
knights,” whose deeds were the burden of the min- 
strel’s song, could write their awn names! 

It was an age of superstition. The wisest among 
them “observed times and seasons.”” The wizard 
was called from his cell, and the “wise woman” 
from her secret haunts, to spell the signs of heaven, 
and read, in stars and streamlets, the warrior’s 
fate—the soldier’s doom. See yon army of steel- 
clad warriors as they are rushing forth to war. 
They seem to bear an earthquake’s power; but, lo! 
from beneath yon holly bush uprises a toothless, 
decrepid hag, who mutters, in mumbled tones, some 
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gloomy prediction. The arm of valor is all unnerved, 
and the hero of a hundred battle-fields becomes 
weaker than a weaned child. O, it is pitiable to 
see how completely superstition had enchained the 
mighty and the noble! 

A wandering monk, “ Peter the hermit,’’ passed 
through Europe. As he went, he told, in burning 
words, how infidels had planted the crescent over the 
holy sepulchre—the sepulchre of Jesus! He plead 
with them not to allow it, denounced God’s ven- 
geance on the listless and inactive, and promised 
immortal honors to those who fought or fell in aim- 
ing to rescue this beloved object of Romish idolatry. 
What followed? Go, read the pages of sober his- 
tory, and see. Europe was convulsed—there was 
one general uprising—the spirit of the mighty mass 
was roused. Kings and nobles, knights and retain- 
ers, artisans and serfs, were fired with wild frenzy. 
“God wills it!’ was their shout, as, without leaders— 
without provision—without order, they madly rushed 
toward Palestine. History records the mournful 
horrors of that period: starvation, intense suffering, 
and miserable deaths, were the results of that fren- 
zied superstition. Yet all this was amid the brightest 
days of chivalry! 

It degraded the female sex. ‘This may seem to be 
a strong position to such as have made romance 
their guide to historical knowledge. Woman is 
there represented as the ruler of each knightly 
heart—as the guide of his destiny. Grant all this 
true; and was the fierce combat, where the lance 
was shivered upon the coat of mail, or drank the 
flowing life-blood, the place for lovely woman with 
gentle heart? Surely their ideas of woman’s true 
character were much debased, when they made her 
the umpire of those cruel deeds. Was woman 
esteemed as she should be, when she was made a 
prize to be won by the swiftest steed or strongest 
arm? Ah! disguise it as you may, in those days, 
‘‘renowned in story and in song,’’ gentle woman 
was the slave of haughty, imperious man. 

Moral restraint was destroyed. This was so, at 
least to a great degree. And it was the natura! con- 
sequence of the principles of the age. I need not 
say those principles were directly opposed to our 
holy religion. This demands no proof. ‘Can a fig- 
tree yield olive berries?”? Can licentious principles 
produce virtuous action? Nay, was not every moral 
restraint in that age but as the frail gossamer? If so, 
gild it as you may, it was an age unblest. 

Come, then, look aright upon that age. What had 
it of unmixed purity or loveliness? Alas, alas! it 
exhibits “the carnal mind” in its dark, deep work- 
ings, and demonstrates that Scripture which saith, 
‘It is enmity against God, and is not subject to his 
law.”’ 

This age passed away before the power of our 
holy religion, and the light of science. And shall 
we mourn its departure? I do not—I cannot. I am 
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glad that its scenes of blood—its recklessness—its 
gross ignorance, are numbered among the things that 
were, but are no longer. 

But because all this change has come to pass, does 
it, therefore, follow, that the spirit of true chivalry 
is no more? I think not. There was something 
noble in its wild and reckless daring, and uncon- 
querable perseverance. But all that was noble—all 
that was of pure material, has Christianity preserved, 
and purified to seven-fold brightness. She has taken 
every virtue that sparkled in that mass of corruption, 
and set it, a polished gem, in the Christian’s diadem. 

One of the most thrilling scenes related of those 
men of olden time, Scott has appropriated to his 
royal Fitz James. It was when traveling through 
his enemy’s domain, he declared to his stalwart 
guide that he hated and defied 

“ Rhoderic Dhu, and all the band 
He brings to aid his murderous hand;” 
and lo! unexpectedly to him, his guide gives the 
signal whistle, and that same hated and challenged 
band, with bare weapons, and angry scowl, wait but 
the word of that guide and the eyes of Fitz James 
are closed for ever. How bears he now his knightly 
daring? He draws his well-tried sword, places his 
back against the towering rock, and shouts defiance: 
“ Come one—come all—this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 
Nobly said. But come with me to the study of one 
who has angered pope and cardinal, and aroused the 
indignation of prince and emperor. While conver- 
sing with a few friends, a messenger, bearing the 
badge of authority, arrives, and summons him to 
. Worms, where are gathered the enemies of his person 
and his cause. He presents, also, an imperial safe- 
guard. His friends entreat him not to go. They 
tell him of pontifical curses, and of the horrible 
death that most probably awaits him. He speaks of 
his safeguard. They tell him Huss had one, too, but 
it preserved him not. ‘Truly it is an appalling hour. 
Danger stares him in the face. But the fire of Chris- 
tian chivalry burns too brightly in his bosom, to be 
thus easily extinguished. In answer to mournful, 
ay, agonized entreaties not thus to peril his useful 
life, he responds, “I will go to Worms, though devils 
were as thick as tiles upon their houses.’’ Go he 
did, and, with dauntless spirit, he faced that haughty 
assembly, and they quailed before him. Know ye 
whence came that ‘‘ dauntless spirit?”’ In his lonely 
cell, when a dark, benighted monk, he found a 
chained volume, which said, “Fear not them which 
can kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do.” 

Is the age of chivalry then past? Come with 
me. A wail of woe has crossed the wide Atlantic. 
It is the wail of perishing thousands—perishing for 
the word of life. The cry of distress fal!s on the ear 
of that pale-faced young man. He determines to go 
and tell them of Gospel plenty. They remonstrate 
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with him: “If you go, you must die.” “So be it; 
I will go.’? See him as he nears the vessel which is 
to bear him for ever from his home! An aged 
mother throws her arms around his neck, and cries, 
**O, my son, my son, how can I give thee up!”’ 
All the deep affections of his feeling heart are stirred. 
Severe is the struggle, but of short duration. Gen- 
tly unloosing those aged arms, he turns, and stretch- 
es out his hands toward his destined field of labor, 
and cries, ‘‘O, Africa, Africa, how can I give thee 
up!’ He goes to fight—he goes to conquer; but, alas! 
* All come not back, though fields be won!” 
He goes to die! See him now! Among strangers, 
far from home and kindred, the deadly fever assails 
him. The last struggle comes on; but with it comes 
no regret at the course he has pursued.. No! in the 
severest agony, the welfare of his charge rises above 
his gain. In his dying moments, he cries, ‘‘ Let a 
thousand fall, but let not Africa be given up.”? Mark 
well that scene—hear aright those last words, and tell 
me, has the spirit of chivalry departed from the earth? 
In the missionary field, this spirit shines with more 
brilliancy than in any other. The delicate female, 
reared in opulence, and nursed in tenderness, when 
the claims of the dying heathen have been presented, 
has offered herself a ‘willing sacrifice.’ She has 
gone over the ‘‘cloud-capped mountain,’’ and across 
the pathless ocean. She has sought the bed of the 
dying, and while ministering to his bodily sickness, 
she has told him of a Savior—of a divine Savior; and 
pointing toward Jesus, she has bid his trembling faith 
“behold the Lamb of God.’? She endures all the 
suffering, and sustains the toil incident to such a life 
uncomplainingly. And what is her guerdon? Re- 
nown? wealth? power? Goaskher. She will sweetly 
smile, and speak of ‘‘the recompense of reward.’’ 
Such is the chivalry of Christianity. Is it better 
or worse than the chivalry of “ olden time?”’ 


SONNET. 


BY JOHN F. MARLAY.- 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


Upon this fair, unsullied page, 
I pencil one more vow; 
And when the iron pen of age 
Has marked thy stainless brow, 
Thine eye may trace belov’d names here, 
Beneath warm pledges given, 
And unbid fall a starting tear 
For spirits fled to heaven! 
May time, whose ever-moving wing 
Daily bids some joy depart, 
O’er thy bright smile no shadow fling, 
Nor grief o’er thy young heart: 
For thee be pure and fadeless love 
Begun on earth—renewed above! 
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THE PERSIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


BY J. DIXON. 

Osmar, the Persian philosopher, arose early in the 
morning, to perform his orisons. The god of Persia 
was just rising in all his magnificence and splendor, 
irradiating, with his beams, the golden spires of the 
celebrated temple which had been erected for the 
recognition of his divinity. In an ecstasy of devo- 
tion, he thus poured forth his morning hymn: 

“God of this world, whose light divine 
Refulgent bursts o’er earth and sea, 


Whose glories through creation shine, 
O, let thy beams enlighten me! 
Million’s of ages back I trace 
Thy deity, midst rolling spheres, 
Diffusing light through boundless space, 
Unchanging through eternal years! 


Ten thousand orbs around thee roll, 
Receiving light and heat from thee; 
Of all that is thou art the soul— 
The uncreated deity ! 


No period past beheld thee bright, 
Emerging from superior Cause; 
Link’d to thee are those orbs of light, 
And all obey thy changeless laws, 


O, Persia’s god, accept my prayer, 
And guide my feet in wisdom’s way ! 
May Persia’s children be thy care, 
And live when empires shall decay !” 
After chanting his morning hymn, thrice did the 
philosopher bow down to the earth; then, rising up, 
again he worshiped the sun. While he stood de- 
voutly musing, he heard a voice, enchantingly melo- 
dious, singing the following beautiful stanzas: 
‘* Ere yonder sun received his birth, 
Or stars adorned yon ‘ shining frame,’ 


Jehovah reigned, enrob’d in light, 
And shall for ever be the same. 

Ten thousand worlds, immensely grand, 
Sprang into being at his word; 

He formed the ocean and the land; 
He is creation’s sotereign Lorp! 


Infinite Power! who knows no years; 
He’s unconfined by time or place! 

With his right hand he lanched the spheres, 
And bade them roll through boundless space !” 

The philosopher listened with intensity of feeling 
to the words, which were sung by a voice and person 
unknown to him. Instantly approaching the stran- 
ger, whose name was Evangelos, he said, “Stranger, 
I heard thee singing; and the words of thy song 
have deeply impressed my mind. Thou hast uttered 
strange sentiments, to which I have listened with no 
little surprise.”’ 

“And I,’’ responded Evangelos, ‘‘ was painfully 
surprised to hear thee, in thy morning devotion, call 
the sun, which is a creature, thy god. The sun is 
inert matter, and not God.’’ 

The philosopher replied, ‘‘ Whence comest thou to 
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teach the philosophers of Persia new doctrines con- 
cerning the divinity? From time immemorial has 
all Persia paid divine honors to that god whose wor- 
ship is so unacceptable to thee.”’ 

“T have come,”’ said Evangelos, “from a distant 
land, to impart more knowledge to the wise, and to 
instruct the ignorant. Here,’ said the stranger, 
handing him a Persian Bible, ‘‘ take this book, read it 
carefully, and we will meet again.”’ 

The philosopher accepted the book, and promised 
to meet Evangelos at an appointed time and place. 

The philosopher, having retired to his chamber 
with the book presented to him by Evangelos, began, 
with no ordinary emotion, to peruse its contents. 
Eagerly casting his eye on the first chapter and first 
verse of Genesis, he read, “In the beginning Gop 
created the heaven and the earth.’ He paused, then 
read it again. A sudden tremor seized him—an agi- 
tation of the whole moral man. And then, with an 
indescribable struggle of soul, he said, * And is it so? 
Has an invisible Cause produced this splendid uni- 
verse, so infinitely diversified? My reason, awaking 
as from a dream, pleads—intelligently pleads the 
doctrine of the creation, and not the eternity of mat- 
ter.’? When he read, “ And God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light,’’ a sudden smile irradiated 
his countenance, and joy seemed to take possession 
of his heart. But when he read the sixteenth verse, 
he was like the Jewish prophet on the banks of the 
river Chebar—“‘ there was no more strength in him!”’ 
He beheld the Persian god but a lamp hung out in 
the heavens by the hand of an almighty and an 
eternal Brine! 

When the philosopher had recovered from a state 
of partial insensibility, he tremblingly walked forth to 
behold the sun, but not to offer unto him the incense 
of adoration. Addressing the bright luminary, he 
said, “God of Persia, I bid thee, as my god, an ever- 
lasting farewell.”” The philosopher was so overpow- 
ered with the glory and majesty of Jehovah, whose 
altars are “‘ earth, sea, skies,’’ that a new existence, 
and new powers appeared to have been conferred 
upon him. He beheld, far beyond the farthest star, 
a Being of infinite perfections, inhabiting eternity! 
and yet, that Being was in him, in all, and over all! 

The time having arrived for the philosopher and 
Evangelos to meet, each was punctual in the fulfill- 
ment of his promise. Evangelos could not help ob- 
serving the alteration that had taken place in the 
countenance of the philosopher since they parted. 
That face, on which Superstition had written her 
dark signature, seemed to be illumined with dawning 
hope brightening into day. Evangelos asked the 
philosopher how he liked the book which he had 
presented him. 

The philosopher responded that he was conversant 
with the whole circle of Persian literature; but such 
a book as his friend had given him could not be 
found in the vast empire. ‘Ah, my friend,’’ said 
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he, “I was in darkness, but this book has dissipated expect to get at its contents; and you must sound 


that darkness, and my soul exults in the realization 
of present joy and prospective felicity.”’ 

Evangelos rejoiced exceedingly at the happy 
change which had already been wrought in the 
mind of the philosopher. He briefly explained to 
him the condition of man by the fall, the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ, and the willing- 
ness of God to save the penitent sinner who comes 
to him through faith in the Redeemer. 

The philosopher continued reading, with increased 
light and pleasure, the word of God; and when he 
read the story of the cross, his soul was melted into 
tenderness—he beheld, by faith, Jesus Christ bearing 
his sins in his own body on the tree. In rapture he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My sins are forgiven. O, let me die, 
and go to the land of the blessed!”’ 





OUR THOUGHTS. 


BY MARY. 


** Think’st thou to be conceal’d, thou little thought, 
That in the curtain’d chamber of the soul 
Dost wrap thyself so close, and dream to do 
A secret work?” SIGOURNEY. 


Sap thoughts—glad thoughts! O, what a world 
of difference in those little words sad and glad—the 
one a ray of light on the pathway of life; the other 
a midnight sky of darkness. 

To our own thoughts we may freely give expres- 
sion: farther, with certainty, we cannot go. The 
wisdom of the Almighty has so ordained it, that it is 
impossible for us to know what is passing in the 
minds of those around us. And since we cannot 
know the thoughts of others, would it not be wise to 
inquire more frequently what are our own thoughts? 
Are they good or evil? profitable or unprofitable? 
Are they not only innocent but useful? And if 
‘‘our thoughts are heard in heaven,’’ does it not be- 
hoove us, as accountable beings, to cherish those 
thoughts that will make us wiser and better, each 
day that our life is prolonged? You may, if you 
will, spend every moment of your spare time in 
searching into the heights and depths of your mind; 
and yet there will be a new lesson ready for every 
day, every hour, and every moment, during your 
whole existence; for if it were possible for mortals 
to live ten thousand years on earth, still, in each 
mind, the deep, unbounded sea of thought would not 
be exhausted. 

It is not by skimming over the surface of the ocean 
that we gather the rich treasures it contains; no, if 
you would possess the pearl and coral, you must 
dive deep for the hidden treasure—you must do it 
often if you would have a large supply. So it is 
with thought: the well is deep, and you must have 
the wherewith to draw before you can reasonably 
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long and often if you would know with certainty 
what it contains. Do not be discouraged if the first, 
and the second, ay, even if the third attempt should 
prove a failure. The fault is doubtless your own; 
add a little more rope, and keep unwinding, until 
you are sure it does reach the bottom; then exercise 
a little patience before you draw up, and, our word 
for it, you will have enough and to spare. 

We may count the stars that stud the firmament 
of heaven—we may measure the distance of remote 
planets—we may analyze the globe on which we 
live; but who may say where thought begins, or 
where it shall end—who compute the velocity with 
which it moves beyond the bounds of time, endeav- 
oring to scan the fathomless depths of eternity? 
None. Thought is everywhere—filling every niche of 
time—anon stooping to the lowest mind—ever illu- 
minating the greatest intellect. It is with the poet 
in his wretched garret, and with the statesman in 
legislative halls—with the roaming savage in the 
wild forest, and with the captive in his lone dun- 
geon—with the hero in the field of battle, and with 


the timid maiden at her task. 


So long as we have our own thoughts to converse 
with, there is no good reason to long for company or 
amusement; seek rather for something which will 
profit you in time and eternity. Perhaps you com- 
plain that you find little or no fellowship in the hu- 
man beings around you: then are you, of all others, 
formed to hold communion with your own heart. 
And what time is so sweet—so fitting for such com- 
munion as the close of day—the hour when the ves- 
per bell is heard, announcing in solemn tones, the 
departure of another day, calling to worship the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, the weary 
and the heavy-laden? O, whatasolemnhour! Ten 
thousand hearts are raised in adoration—ten thou- 
sand hands are clasped in humble, grateful prayer. 
Here is a scene worthy the gaze of heaven—here is a 
theme that might employ an angel’s mind! And 
now, O, mortal man, is the recording angel, with 
busy pen, summing up thy days’ account. Flatter 
not thyself with the vain thought that thy actions alone 
have been written down: thine inmost, secret thoughts 
are all recorded in that book, which opens not again 
until the archangel’s voice proclaims, time is swal- 
lowed up in eternity! 

“So beware, 
O, erring human heart! what thoughts thou lodgest there.” 


AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE. 

‘**T consent with all my heart,’’ said Luther, “ that 
the emperor, the princes, and even the meanest 
Christian, should examine and judge my works; 
but on one condition—that they take the word of 
God for their standard. Men have nothing to do 
but to obey it.” 
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HINTS ON CRITICISM. 


BY ERWIN HOUSE. 


Criticism may be defined as the art of judging 
with correctness respecting a literary performance. 
Its province does not consist in minifying or magni- 
fying verbal and grammatical mistakes, but aims at 
the more exalted purpose of censuring the style and 
sentiment, and lauding them when founded in nature 
and truth. Abandoning those imperfections which 
sciolists consider the eminent faults, it grasps at 
other and higher peculiarities of an author, and pre- 
sents them to our view in the light of rigorous fidel- 
ity. Opinions at variance with the critic’s, instead 


of being treated with insolence, and rejected as des- | 


picable, are considered with deference; and yet the 


censor reserves to himself the right of discerning 


and exposing their fallacy. There is none of that 
sudden burst of passion—that stormy vehemence, 
which ever characterize the first and final judgment 
of the arrogant and presumptuous. Nor does true 
criticism descend to satire for material, nor point out 
those little defects by which the reputation of a 
writer can be tarnished; nor delight in the circula- 
tion of talumnies and slanders. 

It is required of the writing critic, that he under- 
stand how to write; and that he be thoroughly and 
familiarly acquainted with his subject; for if he be 
unable to perform the one, or ignorant ef the other, 


he is to be denied importance in every thing else. } 


He must be profoundly skilled in the philosophy of 
the human mind, and capable of tracing the various 
and endless motives by which it is influenced. He 
must, in an eminent degree, possess discernment. 
Every thing said must be said to the point—must be 
clearly designed for the illustration of the subject, 
and implanting it in the heart. There must be no 
wandering in order to elicit one’s admiration by brill- 
iant imagery and tawdry epithet; but all must be 
terse, bold, dignified, expressive. To an intellect 
divested of prejudice, there must be added a just 
regard to the opinions of others, and a heart suscep- 
tible of the warmest and tenderest emotion. 

Many persons, however, set up as judges in criti- 
cism, who possess very few of the qualifications 
requisite for the task. 

“Tis with their judgment as their watches: none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


Some are cynic and piquant; others immethodical, 


uningenuous, and unintelligible. Some dull and in- ; 


sipid; others confused and labyrinthic. Some puz- 
zled and lost amid the intricacies of their own blun- 
ders and errors; but all right in their own eyes. 
Persons thus qualified are fit only to sit in review oa 
such works as the famous histories of Thomas Thumb 
and Jack the Giant Killer. Endeavoring to signaiize, 
they disgrace themselves; conclusively showing, by 
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the words and phrases they employ, that they are ; 
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not conversant with the first principles of science 
and literature. Their criticisms are never passed 
until the work they design reviewing has been re- 
ceived and commended by the public; and hence it 
is, that any ordinary reader can review a book that 
has been reviewed—can praise passages that have 
been praised, and ridicule thoughts that have been 
ridiculed. Almost any mind can detect the minor 
imperfections of an author; but to discover real 
merit requires deep thought and laborious research. 
“ Errors, like straws, on the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 

Persons who exercise the censorial prerogative 
simply because they wish to be merry, are hardly 
aware of the disastrous consequences following such 
a course. Dr. Southey tells us that he had been in 
the crucible more than seventy times, and had be- 
come proof against reviewers; but, he adds, there 
are and have been individuals whose only hopes of 
success have been blasted by the hollow sneers and 
crushing insinuations of men who, destitute of every 
feeling of humanity, have delighted in tormenting 
others. The feathered arrow of an epigram has some- 
times been wet with the heart’s blood of its victim. 

Racine, a scholar of extensive celebrity in France, 
confessed that the pain which one sarcastic criticism 
inflicted upon him, outweighed all the applause he 
ever received. The fate of ‘Gentle Elia,’’ Charles 
Lamb, of London, is, perhaps, well known to all. 
With such senseless and tiger-like ferocity did the 
Edinburg reviewers pounce upon this youthful bard’s 
effusions, that, overwhelmed and disheartened, he 
never again 

“ Ventured up Parnassus’ hill, 
Or took of Helicon a fill.” 
It is not going too far to say that much of the viru- 
lence of Byron’s writings is chargeable upon the 
individual, or individuals, who thought to have a 
“little fun’’ over his “ Hours of Idleness.”” James 
Montgomery, author of the “ Wanderer of Switzer- 
Jand,’’ informs us that, in consequence of being un- 
justly ridiculed in his first attempts, he abandoned 
literary pursuits for a number of years. Hear him: 
“ There is a grief that cannot feel; 
It leaves a wound that will not heal; 


My heart grew cold; it felt not then: 
When shall it cease to feel again? 


Poor Kirke White’s dissolution was, according to his 
biographer, greatly hastened by the ungentlemanly 
and inhuman treatment received at the hand of the 
editor of the Nottingham Monthly Review. Read 
his preface to Clifton Grove, and then judge whether 
he merited such abuse, and how much provocation 
there was for a man of fifty, and of sense, (7) too, 
to lampoon a boy of seventeen. 

We shall conclude our observations with an anec- 
dote from an Italian author, asking for it, at least, a 
perusal from those critics who love to feast on other’s 
faults, and whose highest fruition is jollity at the 
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expense of the innocent. A famous critic having 
gathered together all the faults of an eminent poet, 
made a present of them to Apollo, who received 
them very graciously, and resolved to make the au- 
thor a suitable return for the trouble he had in col- 
lecting them. In order to do this, he set before him 
a sack of wheat, as it had just been threshed out of 
the sheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, and lay it aside by itself. The critic 
applied himself to the task with great industry and 
pleasure, and after having made the due separation, 
was presented by Apollo with the chaff for his pains. 





THE INDIAN PREACHER. 


BY REV. H, C. BENSON. 


Tue subject of our skefch was a native Choctaw. 
At the time of his birth, which was about the year 
1808, his tribe resided upon their reserved lands in 
the Mississippi country. Some fifteen years since 
they sold their possessions, and emigrated to lands 
assigned them on the south bank of the Arkansas, and 
on the north bank of Red river, six hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi river. Previous to their emi- 
gration, through the instrumentality of our devoted 
missionaries, a revival of religion had taken place 
amongst them. Souls were brought from the “ ré- 
gion of darkness, and of the shadow of death,’ to 
the light of God’s children. Among the trophies 
of redeeming grace, won to Christ, there was a 
sprightly youth, a full-blood Indian, wild and un- 
couth, who realized the power of God’s saving mer- 
cy. His Indian name was Oak-chi-ah. The Chris- 
tian name given him was William Winans; but he 
always retained, and was known by his former name. 

After his conversion, his mind being enlightened, 
and his heart expanded by the benevolence of the 
Gospel, he became deeply interested for his breth- 
ren. He raised a warning voice, and, with pure, na- 
tive, burning eloquence, besought them to come to 
Jesus and seek a refuge in his clefted side. God owned 
his mission—souls flocked to the standard of Christ, 
and enlisted under the blood-stained banners of the 
cross. Persecutions followed. The prejudices of the 
Indian people against the Europeans are inveterate; 
they are so deeply rooted that they appear to be in- 
terwoven with the very fibres of their existence. 
With the “enmity of the carnal mind’’—with the 
inflexible firmness peculiar to Indian character, and 
with the implacable hatred of a nation whom they 
considered dishonest, treacherous, rapacious, and 
cruel, they made a vigorous and desperate effort to 
stem and roll back the torrent of religious feeling 
and truth that was flowing in upon them.* These 





* These remarks do not apply to all; but to the heathen por- 
tion of the tribe, afterward settled in a separate district. 
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efforts were directed especially to the converts. Im- 
perious mandates went forth, accompanied with fear- 
ful threats. Oak-chi-ah held fast his integrity. He 
thought it better to obey God than man. On a cer- 
tain occasion, after publishing the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to his people, upon returning, he saw at a dis- 
tance, in the door of the dwelling, a man in the vigor 
of life—his athletic frame tall and erect—his tawny 
visage darkened by the malice that rankled in his 
bosom, and the cloud of vengeance that lowered 
upon his brow—the deadly weapon in his hand. 
Oak-chi-ah expected to fall; but, with his eyes toward 
Jerusalem, he approached with joy in his face and 
the love of God in his soul. ‘ Father,’’ said he, 
‘will you shoot me? what have I done that I must 
die so soon?’”? The old man paused, his muscles 
relaxed, the deadly piece fell from his hands, and a 
torrent of tears gushed from his eyes and flowed 
down his weather-beaten face. He could face his 
enemy upon the battle-field—his spirit never cowered 
in presence of danger or death—he scorned the 
power or rage of man; but the spirit of an humble 
follower of Christ unmanned him. He saw exhib- 
ited such meekness, tenderness, and love, as proved 
all-powerful arguments in favor of the truth of the 
Christian religion. The father became deeply peni- 
tent, and sought the Lord by prayer and faith until 
he found acceptance with God. He yet lives (1844) 
a devoted and consistent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Oak-chi-ah was admitted into the Mississippi con- 
ference, traveled two years, was ordained deacon, 
and located to remove with his tribe to their lands in 
the far west. 

By this removal, those endeavoring to serve God 
suffered great spiritual loss. Their ministers, houses 
of worship, ordinances, and religious privileges, were 
left behind. ‘Their habits of industry and regular- 
ity were broken up, and they were exposed to nu- 
merous and perilous temptations. In addition to 
these, they were pursued by a herd of prowling 
beasts in human form, eager to rob them of the 
scanty pittance received for their lands; and willing, 
for that paltry sum, to filch their pockets, destroy 
their morals, and send their souls to eternal perdition. 

But the Choctaws did not long remain in the wil- 
derness destitute of the ordinances of God’s house. 
Soon a little band of itinerant Gospel pioneers are 
seen wending their way through the swamps, across 
the rivers, mountains, and valleys, to ‘‘seek these 
wandering souls of men.’’ The scattered sheep 
were again collected to the fold—the Church reor- 
ganized, and again the rude dwelling of the hospita- 
ble Indian becomes a bethel of the Lord, and prayer 
and praise ascend to the place “where Jehovah’s 
honor dwells.”’ 

In 1843, Oak-chi-ah was readmitted into the itin- 
erant field, and sent, with Rev. J. M. Steele, by 


} Bishop Andrew, to labor in the southern portion of 
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the Choctaw tribe. In 1844, the Indian Mission 
conference was organized, which embraces all the 
Indian territory between Missouri and Red rivers, 
west of the States. The first session of that confer- 
ence was held at Tah-le-quah, the capital of the 
Cherokee nation. Odak-chi-ah had to travel two 
hundred miles to reach it. On his way to confer- 
ence, he visited the Fort Coffee Academy, where 
the writer first saw him, and learned a part of his 
history. On the 2lst of October, the superintendent 
of our mission, Oak-chi-ah, Chuck-ma-bee, Rev. J. 
M. Steele, and the writer, all being thoroughly fur- 
nished, crossed the Arkansas river, and directed our 
march toward the seat of conference. Oak-chi-ah’s 
health was poor, and on the first day his strength 
failed. Our little cavalcade called a halt, held a 
council, and it was determined that Chuck-ma-bee 
should remain, and assist our sick friend. On the 
second day of the session, they arrived, and took 
their seats in the conference. 

Oak-chi-ah was reappointed to Puck-che-nub-bee 
circuit by Bishop Morris; but his work was done. 
On the 31st he reached Fort Smith, faint and feeble. 
Medical aid was procured, restoratives given, and he 
retired, not apprehensive of immediate danger. Early 
on the following morning, he arose, walked out of 
his room and fell. A friend ran to him, and inquired 
of his welfare. He replied in Choctaw, pointed up- 
ward, and in a few minutes breathed his last. He 
knew that “the time of his departure was at hand,”’ 
gave the signal of victory, and claimed his home in 
heaven—a mansion in the skies. His body now rests 
in its ‘‘narrow house’’ upon the southern bank of 
the Arkansas river, there to await the trumpet’s peal, 
which shall wake his sleeping dust, and bid it come 
forth clothed with the habiliments of immortality. 
His spirit has, doubtless, gone to hail the missionaries 
already fallen in the work, and to unite with them in 
the chorus of the skies. 

Oak-chi-ah was about five feet seven inches in 
height—rather slender—inclined a little forward— 
constitutionally delicate. He was communicative, 
easy in his manner, graceful in his movements; and 
his whole expression strongly indicated the benevo- 
lence and goodness of his heart. 

As a preacher, he was able, popular, and useful. 
His eloquence was not bold and majestic, but gentle, 
sweet, and pathetic—that which affects and soothes 
the heart. ‘‘I scarcely ever heard him preach,” 
said his colleague, “without his congregation being 
bathed in tears before he closed his sermon.’? But 
his works are ended— 

“ He fell like a warrior—he died at his post !” 

O, what a thrilling scene the great day shall reveal 
when Oak-chi-ah, and the missionary who was instru- 
mental in his conversion, and the liberal donors who 
contributed to the support of that missionary, and 
the scores brought to God by the labors of Oak-chi- 


ah, shall hail each other on the blissful shores of 
Voi. VII.—27 
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immortality, to unite in redemption’s song of praise 
to God and the Lamb for ever and ever! To such a 
scene will the young Indian missionary arise in the 
morning of the resurrection. 





URANOGRAPHY. 


BY REV. W. P. STRICKLAND. 

From history, geography, and books of travel, we 
are made acquainted with the countries, oceans, 
rivers, and cities of the earth—with the climate and 
productions of each. No study is perhaps more 
interesting, or instructing, than the study of physi- 
cal geography and history. The Garden of Eden, 
with its healthful fruits, genial climate, ever-bloom- 
ing flowers, verdant plains, and flowing rivers, un- 
dimmed by clouds, and unvisited by storms, fills the 
mind with sensations of beauty the most transport- 
ing and delightful. The vale of Siddim, “like the 
garden of the Lord,” bating the curse which sent its 
withering blight over the fairest portions of earth— 
the valley of the Nile, filled with the most magnifi- 
cent cities, gorgeous palaces, and temples, together 
with the profoundest conceptions and productions of 
artistic skill and mechanical power, as exhibited in its 
temples, obelisks, and pyramids—Mount Seir, with 
its granite peaks glittering in the light of heaven; 
its amphitheatres of rock, wherein were thousands 
dwelling, not in rude clefts, as an impoverished race, 
but in the most splendid palaces cut out of the moun- 
tain by the chisel of the sculptor, and exhibiting 
specimens of the finest architecture the world ever 
saw—Petra, the city of rock, with its temples, pal- 
aces, triumphal arches, tombs, and theatres, standing 
alone, unscathed by the hand of Time, unburied by 
the sands of the desert, or the alluvion of the val- 
leys, as it has stood for centuries, and will stand 
fresh and beautiful as ever until earth’s foundations 
melt away—the land of Shinar, with its tower, and 
the proud city of Babylon—Assyria, with its Nine- 
veh equally proud, surrounded by its massy wall, 
and thronged with its thousands—Palestine, with its 
exceeding fertility of soil, its hills and vales, and fer- 
tilizing brooks and streams, “‘ the glory of all lands,” 
its Holy City, and its inimitable temple, of which Je- 
hovah himself was the architect, a model of all per- 
fection—the city of the wilderness, with its opulence 
and grandeur, the seat of pride, and pomp, and 
power—these are calculated to fill the mind with 
the most impressive ideas of the rich magnificence of 
the earth. 

Time would fail us to travel down to the present 
period, and describe the lands, and rivers, and cities, 
glowing in the light of the same sun. All over this 
beautiful earth, the most interesting scenes are pre- 
sented to our view. As we read in the ruins of the 
past, and in the changes of the present, a history of 
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our race, and are admonished that every thing is des- ; cross, and ascended from Bethany with angelic co- 


tined to change and pass away, how important to 
seek a city with everlasting foundations! 

But I must not forget my theme. My object was 
not to write a description of earth but of heaven. 
And how shall I describe it? Hath eye seen it? 
Hath the ear heard its songs? or can the imagination 
conceive of its magnificence and glory? Heaven is 
only known to faith, and what “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor heart conceived, God has revealed 
to them that believe.’”’ Faith is the evidence of 
things not seen, and the substance of things hoped 


for. Imagination can but shadow forth its glory— 


faith gives it a living embodiment. 

No traveler has returned from the land of the blest. 
The ancient patriarchs, who anxiously “ desired this 
better country, where God had prepared for them 
a city,’’ had to “ fall asleep”’ before their eyes could 
be bathed in its light and glory; but they have not 
returned. While traveling as ‘“‘strangers and pil- 
grims,”’ they professed to be “seeking a city out of 
sight ;’’ and claiming heaven as the place of their na- 
tivity, they rejoiced that their names were written 
there. Heaven is revealed in the Bible. That pre- 
cious book contains the uranography of the spirit 
land. There it is delineated by the pen of inspira- 
tion. The beloved disciple, from the mount of holy 
vision, saw heaven spread out in rich magnificence 
before him, as distinctly as Moses saw the promised 
land from Nebo. With St. Augustine “‘we may 
ascend the mountain of the holy Scriptures.”” With 
“ Christian,”’ in the Pilgrim’s Progress, we may gain, 
in company with the shepherds, the heights of the 
Delectable mountains that rise in majestic beauty 
from the plains of Beulah, and in the clear light of 
faith behold the “celestial city.”’ 

Heaven may be viewed under several aspects. 

As it regards its physical resources, it is peculiarly 
adapted to convey the greatest amount of physical 
happiness. In this respect, it is as far removed from 
the elysium of the Pagan, and the paradise of the 
Mohammedan, as the pure religion of the Bible is 
removed from the sensualism of the Shaster and the 
Koran. 

Heaven is a place. This is clearly revealed. Jesus 
said to his sorrowing disciples, ‘* Let not your heart 
be troubled; ye believe in God; believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were 
not so | would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you: and if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where Iam there ye may be also.’? Body must 
occupy space somewhere, and have a definite locality. 
‘*Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God 
took him;’’ “And it came to pass, that, as they 
walked and talked, there appeared chariots of fire, 
and horses of fire, and Elijah was carried up by a 
whirlwind into heaven.”” Jesus rose from the grave 
with his glorified body identified by the scars of the 


horts to his Father’s right hand. 

Where the translated bodies of Enoch and Elijah, 
and the resurrected body of the Savior, are, there is 
the heaven of the Bible, and the everlasting home of 
the saint. To this place the apostle Paul was caught 
away, whether bodily or not he himself did not know. 

In reference to its location, there can, at best, be 
nothing but conjecture. In the vast regions of God’s 
illimitable empire, there is a place called, in our lan- 
guage, heaven; but where that place is none can tell. 
We generally speak of heaven as above. This lan- 
guage is merely relative, and can afford no satisfac- 
tory indication of its locality. That part of the firm- 
ament which is now above us, will, in twelve hours 
hence, be below us. Traveling as our earth does upon 
her orbit at the rate of sixty-four thousand miles an 
hour, and revolving upon her axis with an almost 
incredible velocity, it is impossible to speak of heaven 
as above or below, on the north or south, only in fig- 
urative language. 

Heaven may be located in the sun, or some of the 
bright and beautiful planets of our system, or in the 
sun, or one of its planets, of some other system. It 
may be located in Aleyon, regarded, by some, as the 
great central sun of the universe, around which 
revolve all the surs and systems in infinite space. 

The Revelator does not tell us where it is, but he 
gives us by far the more important information in 
describing what it is. In his description of the “holy 
city ’’ we are impressed with the most sublime ideas. 
An idea of the greatest magnitude takes possession 
of the mind, when we read his description of its 
size. The largest city in the world is not ten miles 
square, and we are impressed with its greatness; but 
the chief city of God’s redeemed is fifteen hundred 
miles square. The “ New Jerusalem”? would cover 
an area greater than the whole Mississippi valley in 
extent. It is surrounded by a wall composed of all 
the precious stones in the mineral kingdom, and en- 
tered by twelve gates of solid pearl. ‘ The city is 
of pure gold like unto transparent glass.’’ The river 
of life runs through it, and the trees of life adorn its 
banks on either side. Perpetual summer blooms 
there. Its flowers and fruits are perennial: 


*“ There autumn is the mate of spring, 
And winter comes not withering.” 


Perpetual day shines there: ‘“‘ The gates shall not be 
shut at all by day; for there shall be no night there:”’ 
“ No midnight shade—no clouded sun, 

But sacred, high, eternal noon.” 
Disease and death are not known there: “ The inhab- 
itants shall never say I am sick;”’ sickness and sor- 
row have passed, with ‘‘former things,’? away. 
Death, who with his iron sceptre has driven his con- 
quering car over all the vast fields of the dead, hath 
himself been smitten by the prince of life, and all 
the tenants of his gloomy prison have come forth 
to immortality, and entered upon their everlasting 
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dettines The above are some of the sneteanins 
of heaven; and who that reads them is not impressed ‘ 
with a sense of the desirableness of this celestial 
city as a place adapted to the highest physical enjoy- ; 
ment possible to conceive? This is the palace of God, 
the great centre whence radiates throughout the uni- 
verse his glory. Around, above, below, far as the 
most enlightened and purified thought can travel, 
scenes of grandeur and glory will invite the study and 
increase the knowledge and bliss of the inhabitants. 
Heaven is not to be regarded as a place of mere 
physical enjoyment, but as a state of the purest and 
most exalted spiritual and intellectual happiness. 
The most delightful society is there. The good and 
great of all ages and countries are there. Many 
have sighed for an eclectic society on earth, and 
have labored to found communities composed of 
individuals possessing elective affinities; but, alas! 
sin has thrown man out of harmony with his Au- 
thor, and holiness can alone restore that blessed 
state. There every thought, and feeling, and action, 
shall blend in the most delightful unison. Every 
mind and heart will be as harmonious as the song of 
the hundred and forty and four thousand, whose 
strains of sweetness and sublimity shall surpass infi- 
nitely far the softest, sweetest, most impassioned notes 
that ever fell on mortal ear, or ever heart conceived. 
In heaven there will be an infinite progression in 
knowledge as well as glory. Wecan now but ‘“‘ know 
in part.”” In regard to the mysteries of earth, and 
the sublimer mysteries of heaven, we can, at best, 
but “see through a darkened glass;” but when the 


perfect state has come, we shall no longer have our ; 


intellectual perceptions obscured, or our powers of 
reason limited. In the pure light of truth, that 
which was occult shall be revealed, and that which ; 
was mysterious shall be solved. 
“ There we shall see, and hear, and know 
All we desired or wished below; 


And every hour find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.” 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY MRS. H- C. GARDINER. 
Listen! From those deep shadowy trees 
Entrancing music floats; 
On—on it comes, borne on the breeze; 
Now soft and low its notes. 
Anon, a loud, clear, thrilling strain, 
Rich in its melody, 
Delights the ear, and then again 
Sinks to low harmony. 
Mild—pleasing is thy tuneful song; 
Its beauty cannot fail; 
There’s heavenly music on thy tongue, 
Harmonious nightingale! 
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THOUGHTS BY THE DEAD SEA. 


i id 
BY MISS HARRIET RICKARD. 
| I sranp upon the shore of the Dead Sea—name of 
} a thousand memories! I look around me, and be- 
’ hold naught but a long, rocky shore, stretching 
| away on either hand, and the still water sleeping in 
the clayey basin. No shady palms wave in the 
: breeze—no olive is there to speak of peace—no wil- 
low hangs its gentle boughs to tell of the departed— 
| no vine creeps over the rocky cliff, or gently twines 
’ around some firmer stem, to add beauty to the 
scene—no modest blossom lifts its lovely head, or 
dares give fragrance to a spot so dreary. The wa- 
ter itself, as if fearful of awaking the slumbering thou- 
sands beneath its turbid depths, forbears to move— 
; the breeze that speeds by on its errand of gladness, 
; ruffles not its leaden surface. How plainly are lone- 
liness and desolation stamped on every feature of the 
landscape! and the mind, tuned by the hand of Him 
who first strung its chords, can but wake to mournful 
musings. ‘There comes a voice of loneliness from 
the sterile cliff, the naked shore, and sullen waters, 
which strikes with a chill upon the heart. In the 
land of nature’s wealth, the land of palms and vines, 
of rich perfumes, and life-inspiring breezes, it bursts 
upon the view like the dark grave yawning suddenly 
in the midst of life and revelry. Inspired by the 
’ natural features of a scene so indescribably desolate, 
melancholy musings inevitably possess the mind; 
3 





but here, added to, and almost overpowering every 
emotion raised by the scene itself, is the tide of mem- 
ory and association. The dark wave of time rolls 
back; the moldering record of buried ages opens 
before me. The dark scene brightens; the present 
vanishes, and centuries long buried spread their busy 
picture before me. I stand upon the spot whither 
the God of Israel directed the wandering steps of his 
chosen servant, when he called him forth from his 
country—his kindred—his father’s house. Here 
spreads a rich and fertile valley. Every thing in 

natural scenery that can charm the eye, or captivate 
the mind, is here freely presented. The music of 
Jordan’s waters falls on the ear as it leaves its ver- 
dant banks, sparkling and dancing amid the beauty, 
nourished by its own bright waters. The streamlet 
ripples through the grove. The cool fountain, as it 
gushes from its gravelly bed, attracts the thirsty pass- 
er-by. The leaves tremble in the breeze. The ver- 
dant meadow spreads its tempting richness on either 
hand, while the fair daughters of Lot, beneath the 
cool shadows of overhanging palms, watch their 
grazing flocks, or gather them to their folds, as the 
cool shades of evening fall upon the quiet valley. 
The low notes of the nightingale float upon the air, 

mingling their mellow music with the voice of prayer 
and praise, which ascends from the tent of the man 
of God to the Author of the many blessings that 
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cluster here. But blended with this quiet picture, I 
trace the dark lines of sin and pollution. Even here 
man forgets the source of all these bounties, and 
plunges into luxury and extravagance, and, jarring 
harshly with all this melody of nature, raises the 
song and shout of unholy revelry. With hearts 
grown bold in sin, beneath the continued droppings 
of Heaven’s favor, they dare to tempt his vengeance, 
as well as to despise his mercy. Proud towers raise 
their lofty spires, to mock the clouds, but point not 
the souls of those who crowd their portals to Him 
whose seat is in the heavens. Still Heaven was mind- 
ful of some who dwelt in this sweet vale; and angels, 
to whom it ever has been delegated to minister to the 
faithful, have here been wont to take visible forms, 
and commune with righteous Lot, amid the trials and 
sorrows which beset his path while he mingled with 
that God-forgetting people. Here Abraham enter- 
tained the heavenly visitants, when they left their 
own pure abode, to warn him of the cloud that hung 
heavy with God’s righteous judgment over that de- 
voted valley. And across the very spot where I now 
stand, perchance, angels conducted the household of 
trembiing Lot, in haste, from the fiery death which 
awaited those upon whom the gentle dews of God’s 
mercy had so long fallen in vain. But here the pic- 
ture changes. The calm dews of evening have fallen 
upon the tree and uower for the last time. The 
birds have sung their final farewell to bower and 
stream within that vale for ever. Those guilty men, 
reckless in their iniquity, have polluted the ear of 
Night with their execrations for the last time; and 
now, methinks, I see the morning sun as he gilds the 
topmost boughs of the waving palms and lofty ce- 
dars for a brief moment, and then vails his glorious 
face, as if in sorrow, that the vengeance of Heaven 
must light so fearfully on so sweet a spot. From 
Zoar Lot looks out upon the plains—the scene of all 
his home associations—the spot once favored with 
Heaven’s peculiar care, and sees naught but one 
smoldering, smoking sea of ruin, while dark and om- 
inous the wreaths of pitchy and sulphurous smoke 
roll upward and gather over the spot, fit garlands for 
that fiery grave. On the plains of Mamre the gray- 
haired patriarch stands, and looks with solemn awe 
upon the contrasted scene. Upon the western sky 
rises the red vapors from the lost cities of the now 
desolate vale of Jordan; while vales and hills in the 
serene south country, drink in the golden sunbeams, 
all the streams flash back their light upon the eme- 
rald shore, and life and beauty rests on all save Sod- 
om and Gomorrah. Evening bathed the hills of 
Palestine, and played with its farewell beams on 
knoll and spire, but sought in vain the answering 
glow from tree or tower within Jordan’s vale. Dark 
and still spread out the waters on which I gaze. 
The proud cities, with their guilty denizens, who, 
but a few hours since, spurned and cursed the an- 
gel messenger, sleep beneath. Lone, waveless sea! 
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unchanging monument of Heaven’s vengeance! great 


sepulchre of God’s own building! death is thy prov- 


ince—the dead thy treasure! life has no gift for thee; 
it stirs not in thy sunless depths, nor the waves upon 
thy shores! No dipping oar, no floating sail, breaks 
thy deep repose. Here hast thou watched, and here 
shalt watch, till Earth herself grows old with cease- 
less mutations, above the gathered dead that sleep in 
thy embrace. No voice of busy commerce—no call 
of avarice—no shout of victor’s trumpet shall rouse 
thee from thy vigil. Dark—voiceless—changeless, 
thou shalt still guard thy treasure, till He who gulfed 
it there, shall bid the “sea give up its dead.”’ 


TRIFLES. 
BY MISS ELLEN RICKARD 

Tue voice of the wise and prudent has been often 
and earnestly raised, to warn the world against at- 
taching undue importance to trifles; nor would we 
gainsay this warning: unquestionably there is broad 
ground for it. But what are trifles? There are all 
about us what we call such—things that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as of no moment, as being 
entirely unworthy of our attention; but let us pause 
and examine. 

The Almighty looks with interest upon all that he 
has made—upon all that has a bearing upor the des- 
tiny of mortal man, temporal or eternal; and in the 
volume given for our instruction, he has not omitted 
to show that, amid the immensity of his works, he is 
not unmindful of those which, in our pride, we look 
on as the veriest trifles. Even the hairs of our head 
are all numbered by him; the sparrow falls not with- 
out his notice; he clothes the grass in its mantle of 
green, and spreads the rich robe upon the lily of the 
field; his watchful eye notices the insect which we 
so heedlessly trample under our feet, his ear attends 
to the cry of the young raven, and his hand supplies 
its wants; for he sees greatness in what we despise. 
Aught that has occupied the care of Omnipotence in 
its formation and preservation, may man presume to 
call trifling? And has human existence trifles? Is 
that which pertains to the moral nature of less im- 
portance? Life is made up of trifles—of little mo- 
ments, even as atoms compose the universe, and sec- 
onds fill the circle of eternity. The sluggard, as he 
pleads excuses for himself, says it is only a minute; 
‘only an hour,” says the idler, ‘‘a mere trifle; it 
would amount to nothing if ever so well improved; 
one moment will make no difference.”’ But is it thus? 
No; for a few, a very few of these trifles, make the 
grand sum of life: each as it lapses from us leaves the 
number less, till at length, moment by moment, all are 
gone. Why, every thing depends on the trifles—the 
little things! A drop from the ocean would not be 
missed, and yet it takes the drops to make the ocean. 
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A thread to the floating sail would not appear to 
add to its length, but take away the threads and all 
is gone. A sand upon the sea shore is nothing, and 
yet it helps to form the great whole. The tiny drops 
make the summer shower, and by their genial influ- 
ence call forth the wealth of the vegetable world. 
Let the drops, conscious of their individual insignifi- 
cance, refuse their aid, and the pleasant grove would 
no longer spread its embowering canopy—the rivers 
would cease to flow—the cool water would no 
longer gush from its gravelly bed. Should the sun- 
beam, because its feeble light alone cannot illumine 
the universe, refuse to shine forth from its fountain, 
where would be life and light to us? Every ray 
helps to warm and cheer the earth, and every mo- 
ment in life tells on the scroll of time. Where can 
we find a person who is not busy every day with 
what are called trifles? Abstract each moment’s 
work, or thought, from all the rest, and it seems a 
trifle; but on these, yea, on some one of these may 
turn our usefulness—our happiness—our all. 

It is folly to scorn a small thing either for evil or 
for good; for a look may work our ruin—a word 
may make our wealth and happiness. A single step, 
more or less, this way or that, hath often saved life, 
or destroyed it—built up fortune and reputation, and 
cast them down. Surely it is the trifles that move 
the world—it is the trifles that speak for us in words 
of praise or disapprobation—it is the trifles that form 
the character. The mother looks upon her darling 
infant, and smiles to see it strike its brother, or snatch 
away its toy; it is a trifle—a petty, pleasing trifle, 
and she forgets that the character is made up of 
trifling acts—that errors now inculcated poison not 
one cup alone, but the fountain, whence flows an 
ever-widening stream from which thousands are to 
drink. 

Each indulgence of wrong—each lesson of good 
is a seed for future weal or woe. The acorn may 
seem trivial—the tender shoot may look fair and pli- 
able; but when it becomes tie unyielding oak of evil 
passions or principles, then may be seen the influence 
of apparent trifles—little indulgences in youth. 

The inebriate, if not wholly lost toa sense of good 
and evil, looks back with an almost overpowering 
sense of sorrow to the first drop—the first glass. 
Ah! that first offer told his ruin; and how many 
proofs in every walk of life are to be witnessed of 
the effects of trifles! The youth bent on doubtful 
pleasure says, “‘ Yet this once—it is a trifle—only 
another hour of folly; what is one among so many? 
whom shall I harm? a little ill has much pleasure in 
it.”’ Fatal mistake! those trifles—those single hours 
of foolish indulgence fasten on the soul—they leave 
their mark, which may never be erased; and long, in 
after life, it may harass the soul, and, in spite of ev- 
ery effort, bring it into ruin. Again and again, 
trifle after trifle he transgresses, till, urged on by the 
accumulated trifles, he finds himself in despair. 
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Is it wise, then, to despise trifles? No; for there 
is nothing so small that it may not produce great 
effects—small steps from the strait path may lead 
eternally astray. The reputation we enjoy in society 
depends much on trifles, and they who would, and do 
enjoy a fair name, procure and preserve it more by 
trifles than by acts which the world esteem great. 
With woman this is especially the case. She is the 
one to be looked upon with a scrutinizing eye—all 
are critics upon her course—all are judging of the 
propriety of her dress, her talk, her walk, her smiles, 
and her frowns. Indeed, if she is not awake to 
every trifle, she may soon find herself carried down 
by the tide of public prejudice. A thoughtless ex- 
pression, some little misstep, a smile given in the 
plenitude of kindness, where propriety would dictate 
a reproving look, may cost her that confidence and 
regard which are her richest treasures. 

The sum of human enjoyment depends not less 
upon trifles. The stream of small pleasures fills the 
ocean of happiness, and the anguish of life is but the 
repetition of trifling pain. Even so, little kindnesses 
how much they speak! how pleasant and desirable 
do they make life! Every dark object is made light 
by them, and every tear of sorrow is brushed away. 
When the heart is sad, and despondency sits at the 
entrance of the soul, a trifling kindness, a gentle 
word, or even a sympathizing look, may drive de- 
spair away, and make the path of life cheerful and 
pleasant: it rises from misery and degradation, and 
throws around the soul those hallowed joys that 
were lost in Paradise. To the eye of affectionate 
remembrance, too, how much of the coloring of the 
past is made up of trifles! The memory of a little 
word unkindly spoken to one beloved, may come 
back upon the heart when it is too late for repent- 
ance, and burn with a fire which not all our tears 
can quench. The last look of recognition—the smile 
that gilds the soul’s departure—the last faint breath 
upon the lip— 

“The tender farewell, on the shore 
Of this wide world, when all is o’er, 


Breathed by the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown dark ”"— 


each is a gem in the treasury of affection, too rich for 
the wealth of Ind to purchase. 

If we seek for the cause of the troubles and afflic- 
tions of mankind, we shall hear of a thousand little 
trifles which have conspired to render life a burden. 
Could we cast off from us the little troubles, momen- 
tary trifles, and prevent their sting from entering the 
heart, we should avoid the great cause of our anguish. 
And, on the other hand, it is wisdom to study our 
pleasure in trifles. We shall find a comfort in it 
unperceived by restless aspirants for wealth and 
fame; for trifling joys oft-repeated fill up the cup of 
happiness, and, while they fall like heaven’s dew 
upon the heart, seem to exhale a sweetness and 
freshness even to heaven. Give me the mind that 
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counts on trifles—give me the heart that can bear 
the little ills of life—yes, 


“Give me that soul’s superior power 

That conquers over fate— 

That sways the weakness of the hour; 
Rules little things as great— 

That lulls the human waves of strife 
With words and feelings kind, 

And makes the trials of our life 
The triumphs of our mind.” 


- 


The huge rock that wrecks whole navies, and pro- 
tects the shipwrecked from an ocean’s grave, is but 
the work of an insignificant worm. The aged sire, 
as he bends over the grave, looks back along life’s 
journey, and beholds the long future that spread out 
before his youthful fancy, shrunk to the short past— 
a point amid the gathered waves of that shoreless 
sea, and himself on life’s utmost verge, about to 
cast anchor in the silent grave. So is the happiness 
or misery of human beings: the mind can suffer or 
enjoy but a single moment at a time, and the aggre- 
gate of these moments, trivial in themselves, consti- 
tutes the whole life of bliss or anguish; and the mind 
that is prepared to trust all trifles to God, and gather 
the fruit of joy from them, is in the path of wisdom, 
while the mind by folly led will make every present 
moment, each passing trifle, trouble in itself, and*the 
seed for a future harvest full of bitterness. 

While we look for the lion in our path, the little 
foxes may destroy the vines. The general who has 
braved a thousand swords, has fallen by the needle; 
and the saint who has withstood even the fires of 
martyrdom, has perished by an evil thought. In 
short, throughout the visible universe—in all the 
intercourse of society—in the operations of the moral 
and intellectual nature, we find such an untold tide 
of influence flowing from causes which we are wont 
to regard as trifles—such a weight of responsibility 
growing out of the most trivial acts, the least impor- 
tant relations, that thought baffled flows back upon 
its source; and, with a feeling of awe, in view of the 
mighty mysteries which crowd upon every avenue 
of mortal life, we ask, as at the beginning, what of 
all we see and know, shall we dare to pronounce 
trifles? 
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ENGAGING MANNERS. 

To be amiable in society, be mild and affable in 
your demeanor. Let that courtesy which springs 
not so much from studied rules as from a gentle 
heart, characterize your deportment. Affectation is 
certain ruin; while the practice of forming one’s 


manners on fantastic models will insure the con- ; 


tempt and ridicule of every sensible and well-in- 
formed mind. By studying Chesterfield, and others, 
it is possible to obtain an artificial ease, which will 
pass for good manners; but it is only by a generous 
disposition that you can secure the esteem of the 
virtuous and intelligent. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC.* 


BY JOSEPH NUCHTER. 
I was born in Unterstorch, grand-dukedom of 
Hesse, and brought up in the Roman Catholic 


; Church. In my twelfth year, I was admitted to 


confession and to communion, and absolved of all 
my sins. I was a Roman Catholic Christian, like 
all my neighbors—went regularly on Sabbath morn- 
ing to the church, and the rest of the day to the 
coffee-house, ball-room, and card-table. 

Three or four times a year we confessed our sins. 
The priest was, at times, in very good humor, and 
readily and easily absolved me. At other times, he 
was in bad humor, and even angry; -and he laid 
upon me heavy penances. ‘To say the litany of all 
the saints, to go through the stations of suffering, 
and to pray the rosary, were the most frequent of 
them. 'The rosary was my easiest and most welcome 
penance; for very often I let two beads fall at 
once. 

O, blind Popery! thou art always running coun- 
ter to God’s will. God calls upon us, in his word, 
first to repent, and then to receive the remission of 
sins; but the Pope and his priests absolve first, and 
then force the people to do penance. 

While walking with my associates in the broad 
road of sin, it pleased God to put it into my heart 
to emigrate to this country. Coming, by this direc- 
tion, to America, I settled at Cleveland. Having 
visited the several Protestant churches in that city, 
and finding no masses said in them, I did not like 
them; since I had been taught, by my priests, to 
consider the mass above every other religious service. 
Hearing, by a young man, that there was a Catholic 
priest in the neighborhood of Sandusky City, I went 
to see him. Having made my confession to him, he 
laid so heavy a pecuniary penance on me, that I told 
him I could not pay it. Seeing my inability, and 
giving me a severe castigation, he pardoned my sins 
freely. 

About this time, an impression began to weigh 


- on my heart, that I was not prepared for death and 
} heaven. Not long afterward, I married a Protestant 

lady, and settled in Toledo. Having again an incli- 
> nation to confess, I feared the priest would be angry 


at my connection with a Protestant. Falling in, at 
another place, with a Methodist preacher, Rev. 
Christopher Hevener, who preached so searchingly 
that my heart was laid open, and pungently con- 
victed, I invited him to dine with me. His conver- 
sation, at the table, gave me a deeper interest in his 
doctrine. On a second visit to my house, he discov- 
ered himself to be my old blacksmith at Sandusky. 
In him I saw the power of God. His third sermon, 
accompanied by the grace of God, gave me to see 





* Translated from the German. 
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my whole condition. I went home to pray, but was 
ashamed to let even my wife know my state of 
mind, although she was wrought upon in exactly 
the same manner. We, however, both saw the dan- 
ger of the unconverted heart, and, thanks to God, 
the preacher directed us to the right source of safety 
and salvation. After a penitential struggle of three 
months, we received, from no earthly priest, but 
from Jesus himself, a full absolution, and perfect 
rest to our souls. All things old have now passed 
away; and behold all things are now become new. 
O, that all Roman Catholics might know how good 
it is to live with Jesus! 

We then joined the Methodist Church, and, every 
day, we feel more and more thankful that we did so. 
We were the first members; but there is now a little 
society of eighteen; and our daily prayer is, that 
God may multiply the number of his children. It is 
a wonderful blessing to us Germans, that the Metho- 
dist Church has seen fit to send us religious shep- 
herds, who go searching out the lost sheep, and who 
bring them back from their wanderings to the fold 
of Jesus. Alleluiah! My heart sighs, my lips pray, 
my eyes weep, that God may soon have mercy, de- 
throne the false vicar in Rome, and bring my dear 
kindred, now shrouded in darkness, to the light of 
revelation, and to the feet of Jesus! 


THE HOUR OF PARTING. 


BY FLORIO. 


It is unavoidable. However long our life may be, 
it must have an end. Its last scenes will be viewed— 
its last deeds will be performed. The hands must 
cease to work; the feet to move; the heart to beat; 
the cheeks to glow, and the eyes to sparkle. All 
must lie down alike in the grave, and be food for cor- 
ruption and the worm. 

It cannot be far off. For what is our life? A 
dream—a vapor—a tale that is told—a ripple in the 
stream. What is beauty? While we stop to gaze 
and admire, the grace thereof perisheth. What is 
power? We just take it by the hand, and it bids us 
adieu for a successor. What is fame? She just 
crowns us with her wreath of joy, then plucks it off 
to sport with others. What is wealth? While feast- 
ing us, and rolling us in his car of pleasure, he dis- 
misses us to tempt some other pilgrims on their way 
to eternity. Every thing reminds us that the city of 
our rest is not here, but that we, with all who have 
lived before, must arise and depart. 

It may be very near. The body of man—how 
frail—how weak—how liable to disease and death! 


“ Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone; 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 











**Man that is born of woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down: he fleeth, also, as a shadow, and con- 
tinueth not.’? Yes, the hour is coming, and it is a 
fearful and solemn hour to the wisest and the best, 
when we must bid adieu to the scenes we love, the 
friends we cherish, and the kindred we adore. We 
may strive to banish the thought of our human weak- 
ness—we may mingle in the strife and business of 
the world—we may drink of its streams of pleasure, 
and be sated with its joys and delights; but the 
reflection haunts us still. The decree has gone 
forth—it is irrevocable: Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return. 
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BETTER DAYS. 


BY AMANDA F,. DEMOTT. 
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Time, like an angry, rolling tide, 

Bears swiftly on its bosom wide 

The pleasures which we fain would stay; 
Still we expect a better day. 


Though morning disappointment brings, 
And eve presents no better things, 
Congenial Hope, with milder ray, 

Bids me expect a better day. 


How oft the path of life I’ve found 
For me with disappointment crowned! 
Still Hope, the charmer, held the sway, 
And whispered of a better day. 


*Tis mine to mourn misfortune’s shock, 
Scourged by the winds which seem to mock 
The pleasure which so soon decays, 

Nor scarce leaves hopes of better days. 


Though faint be hope, and dim its light, 
It sheds on all a pure delight— 

Bids every anxious thought away— 
Gives promise of a better day. 


My erring heart has sorrows borne, 
Which I would fain should not return; 
Though long in troubles dark I stray, 
I still expect a better day. 


The friendless heart that harbors there, 
No wish but death to free from care; 
Still hope within that bosom stays, 
And tells of brighter, better days. 


If not on earth, there is in heaven 

A balm for every heart that’s riven— 
A choir that sings far sweeter lays 
Than man e’er sung of better days. 


Then if on earth I ne’er can gain 
The pleasures which are free from pain, 
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In heaven, where love all grief allays, 
I shall enjoy those better days. 


Then why should earth my thoughts engage, 
When all its boasts cannot assuage 

‘The throbbing heart which sin dismays, 

Nor give o’er hope of better days? 
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THE SEASONS. 
AN ACROSTIC. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


Tuere’s beauty when the new-born spring 
Her emerald attire resumes— 
Each tiny shrub and forest king, 


Life’s ever-varied dress assumes; 

And from the shady, woodland dells, 
Delightful, choral harmony 

In cadence sinks, or softly swells, 
Entrancing with its melody. 

Sweet summer, too, when deeper green 


Reposes on the shrub and tree; 

Earth’s fairest prospects then are seen; 
Pleasant her prospects are to me. 

Often I’m straying where the rose 
Sweet fragrance pours upon the breeze; 
In rainbow hues the garden glows— 
The zephyrs whisper mid the trees. 
Often I sit, when sunset rays 
Refracted o’er the earth are spread; 
Yet never weary while I gaze: 


A softened light on all they shed; 
Nor less enchanting to the sight. 
Delightful to the listening ear, 


Grave autumn comes, with frost and blight; 
A mournful loveliness is here. 

The plaintive music of the breeze 

Has charms no other season bears; 

Each dying leaflet of the trees 

Rich, gorgeous tints of beauty wears. 

In majesty stern winter comes; 

Nor is this season without charms; 

Grand are its tempests—wild its storms— 
Sublime and fearful its alarms 


Of raging winds—then calm and still. 
Fair as the snow on which it shines 


The moon looks down on plain and hill; 
Her image every lake enshrines. 
Earth is all beautiful; each strand 


With beauty beams from morn till even; 
Each clime is lovely; but a land 
Superior, lovelier far, is given 

To all who seek. That land is heaven. 


‘ALL IS VANITY-”’ 


BY ISAAC JULIAN. 


*Tis all in vain that pleasure gilds 
The morning of life’s vernal day; 
Like sunlight on the waving fields, 
That, slowly lingering, melts away, 
The hopes and pleasures all depart, 
That thrill with joy the youthful heart. 


*Tis all in vain the laurel wreath 
Rests proudly on man’s lofty brow; 
Beneath the icy touch of Death 
Full soon his beauty slumbers low, 
And all the splendor fame e’er gave 
Can never gild the silent grave. 


*Tis all in vain the great, the gay 

Pursue the toys of wealth and power— 
Trifling eternity away 

In fleeting visions of an hour! 
Is pride an off’ring meet for heaven? 
Then may they hope to be forgiven! 


Tis all in vain that Folly rears 
The cenotaph of pride and fame; 

The ceaseless round of wasteful years 
Mars even eternal Nature’s frame; 

And shall an earth-born worm aspire, 
Where mountains stoop, and seas retire? 


In vain are all our griefs and cares— 
In vain our joys, our hopes, and fears; 
Amid our life’s ten thousand snares 
We lose the swiftly fleeting years, : 
Pass our brief span in woe and gloom, 
Then sleep, forgotten, in the tomb. 
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All things are vain but fearing God, 
And doing all his holy will; 

Then let us kiss the chastening rod, 
And trust in him for mercy still; 
Secure that, ’neath his righteous reign, 

We live and suffer not in vain. 





FORGIVENESS. 
Forciveness! ’tis the sweetest word that man 
Did ever learn—sweeter far than fragrant 
Myrrh, incense burnt, or spicy aroma. 
‘‘ Thine enemy forgive, and him that hates 
Thee too,’’ the meek and gentle Savior said. 
“Forgive, my Father, O forgive,” he cried, 
When mock’d, and scoff’d, and scorn’d by cruel men, 
‘Forgive! they know not what they do!” and yet 
Upon his godlike brow a crown of thorns 
His raging foes and murderers rudely bound. 
Ah, why not learn from him, when scorn’d by foe, 
That foe to love, regard, embrace, forgive? 
Ah, why forget to send on high the pray’r, 
That God would him and thee at once forgive? 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


JULY, 1847. 
LITERARY SKETCHES. 
SCRIPTURAL ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. 

THE origin of the world, and of the great universe 
by which it is surrounded, furnishes a question of un- 
bounded interest to all thoughtful minds; and, at this 
particular time, it is beginning to attract more than ordi- 
nary attention, both in this country, and in other lands. 

The recent progress of the physical sciences, and the 
wonderful developments they have made, are beginning 
to excite general notice; and, in a very commendable 
manner, and with a pure love of the truth, are all 
reflecting persons ready to inquire, whether the long- 
settled doctrines of the Bible are exposed to any new 
danger from these strange revelations. No candid man 
will deny the prudence of such inquiries, at whatsoever 
time they may be made; and the repeated attacks re- 
ceived by Christianity from the scientific savans of 
France, and Germany, and even England, also, may 
have pressed this prudence to the verge of timidity, if 
not of unwarrantable suspicion. 

Taking the entire scope of history into the account, 
and carrying back our research to the times of the old 
classic philosophers, there is, perhaps, no one topic of 
divine revelation which has been more frequently, or 
more systematically impugned, than that of the origin of 
the physical universe in which we live. This consider- 
ation, added to the intrinsic merit of the subject, has 
inclined me to offer to my readers a brief historical 
sketch of it, with such critical remarks as the occasion 
may seem to justify. 

If we consider either the grandeur or the glory of the 
universe—either the complexity or the harmony of its 
arrangements, we shall cease to wonder at the ardor of 
the human mind, in all ages, respecting its origin. How 
can we now look out upon the surface of our great 
globe, divided into land and water, belted and ridged 
by mountains, watered by countless rivers, spotted by 
numberless islands, and decked with grass, and shrub- 
bery, and flowers, and illumined by the magnificent 
lights of heaven, without feeling an intense interest in 
the question of its authorship? Who can look upward 
into the vaulted canopy, and behold the dazzling splen- 
dor, and contemplate the starry movements, and travel 
at large into the vast depths of ether, and survey the 
sublime spectacle of the heavenly bodies spread out all 
around him, and not wish to hear the story of their 
creation? Or what rational creature, knowing one of 
these bodies to be inhabited, and, from analogy, peo- 
pling all the rest by his faith or fancy, and thus stretch- 
ing the effort of his imagination till it is ravished with its 


- own visions, can return quietly to his slumbers, and seek 


no farther acquaintance with an inquiry so natural and 
fundamental? The inspired volume opens with this 
great topic; and the birth of time was celebrated by the 
angels. Nor is it strange that all antiquity made that a 
standing question, which is so evidently the starting 
point of all human knowledge. 

The old Greek philosopher, Leucippus, was among 
the earliest of those who have given a complete theory 
of the creation. Resolving to attribute no element or 
quality to nature which he did not actually find in it, 
after a long course of observation and reflection, he 


professed to have discovered nothing in the universe but 
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mere matter, and in matter nothing but the four qualities 
of figure, magnitude, place, and motion. From these 


3 four properties he attempted to deduce the theory of cre- 


ation, and to account for every known existence. Matter, 
he said, was not infinitely divisible; and the smallest par- 
ticles of it he called atoms. These atoms, either all alike, 
or differing in size and shape, being driven about from 
place to place by their inherent principle of motion, 
would accidentally produce a variety of combinations; 
and, that they should fall together into the present state 
of things, and retain their accidental positions for ever 
afterward, he considered a perfectly natural supposi- 
tion. Supported, at first, by the talents of his friend 
Democritus, and, in other years, by the acute abilities of 
Epicurus, and, in still later periods, by the acknowledged 
genius of the poet Lucretius, Leucippus found it an easy 
undertaking to maintain the credit of his opinions. In 
later times, Magnenus, Gassendi, Romano, and the cele- 
brated Huygens paved the way for the modern infidels 
of France, Germany, and other countries. Dr. Priestly, 
an Englishman by birth, but an American by residence, 
adopted the atomical theory, and rivaled its founder 
in his adherence to its most extravagant deductions. 
This material philosophy, denying the existence of all 
incorporeal substance, rejects the idea of a human soul 
distinct from the body, and admits the principle of mo- 
tion as the only God—the universe, from materials 
eternally existing, was evolved by chance; and we 
have no better hope of its continuance, than that de- 
rived from the accidental stability in which we now see 
it stand. 

Strato, an Aristotelian philosopher of great eloquence 
and learning, originated a second theory of the crea- 
ation. Maintaining that so perfect a piece of workman- 
ship, as is the glorious universe around us, could not 
have come accidentally together, but must have had the 
advantage of some intelligent direction, he conceded to 
these material atoms the principle of vitality in addition 
to the four qualities given them by Leucippus—each 
particle of matter had not only its own figure, magnitude, 
place, and motion, but a species of percipient life, by 
which its motions and combinations were directed. 
‘“‘ See,” said the philosopher, “this drop of water, and 
that little insect, each suspended from the ceiling. Were 
they dead, both would fall instantly. Their life gives 
them their power of adhesion; and it is by this power, 
that the particles of all bodies are kept in their respec- 
tive places.”” But Strato was pressed often with a more 
difficult question. His disciples wished to know by 
what means these atoms at first found their places. 
‘Pour into this vessel, then,” responded the acute nat- 
uralist, ‘‘ several ingredients capable of forming com- 
binations. Do you not see them all selecting their sev- 
eral companions, and on no occasion making choice of 
any others? Does not the acid float round, as if un- 
easy, till it finds its proper alkali, and then embrace it 
with a kind of intelligent affection? So, on a larger 
scale, infinite space is the vessel into which all known 
ingredients were originally thrown; where, in obedience 
to this same chemical vitality, all existing combinations 
have been formed, the sum total of which we style the 
universe.”” Such was the hypothesis of Strato; but, 
ingenious and plausible as it is, it never acquired much 
credit among philosophers. It is now found only in the 
works of three or four of the old Greek and Roman 
classics. 

The theory of the creation that stands next in pro- 
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gressive order is that of Anaximander, who repre- 


sented the universe as a combination of material ele- 
ments animated by a kind of soul. This soul was simi- 
lar to that of a brute animal, and formed about itself 
this vast system of worlds, very much after the manner 
of the origin and growth of the human body. It could 
confer upon the atoms of matter a sort of vitality, which 
did not originally belong to them, and which they might 
lose by being separated from it. This soul was called 
the PLASTIC PRINCIPLE in nature, and was supposed to 
resemble what physiologists have called the vis vite of 
our bodies. A living animal has the power of assimi- 
lating to itself every variety of substance on which it 
feeds, and of forming out of them a harmonious system. 
In a similar way, said Anaximander, the plastic princi- 
ple in nature, operating on the atomic elements existing 
in space, constructs the great fabric of creation, and 
keeps it constantly in repair. 

Plato, the prince of ancient philosophers, took a great 
step in advance of all these theories, in asserting the 
existence of an intelligent Being, perfectly distinct from 
matter—the great author and builder of all worlds. 
This doctrine, derived through Anaxagoras from Thales 
of Miletus, began a new era in speculation; but it was 
accompanied by an assumption of the eternity of matter, 
which rendered it but little better than its predecessors. 
The material elements, uncreated and eternal, were ex- 
ceedingly limited in their capacities, and were unsuscep- 
tible of a perfect combination. A finished product was, 
therefore, impossible. The air we breathe was the best 
which its constituent properties would admit of; but, 
from better materials, a better atmosphere might have 
been created. The same thing was asserted, also, of 
fire, earth, and water; and, as these four were supposed 
to be the primary elements of all bodies, the universe 
itself, in all its length, and breadth, and magnificence, 
was very inferior to the good wishes of its builder. This 
philosopher, bewildered as he was by his notions re- 
specting matter, was greatly in advance of all others, and 
sometimes walked on the very verge of revelation. 

Simon Magus, a personage mentioned in the New 
Testament, Arius, the arch-heretic of the early Chris- 
tian ages, and several other freethinkers in later centu- 
ries, presented to their followers the most imaginary of 
all the modes of accounting for material nature. “God,” 
say these writers, ‘created the Son; the Son created 
the Spirit; the Spirit created the angels; and the angels 
made the world, and adorned it with its present furni- 
ture.” Strange as it may seem to the enlightened of 
this generation, the Magian philosophy was once very 
popular; but it now sleeps in the grave with its follow- 
ers, and is not likely ever to behold the light of a res- 
urrection. 

But the prophet Moses, instructed in Egyptian wis- 
dom, and illumined by the superior light of heaven, was 
the first to give the true theory of creation. Raised, by 
the gift of inspiration, far above the wisdom of the an- 
cients, he spent no time in drawing conjectures, but 
recorded, in simple language, the history of the world’s 
construction. Carried back, on the wing of revelation, 
to the period of the creation, he saw the great events as 
if they were actually transpiring; and his account of 
them, embracing the three great facts about which the 
world had been so long divided, is the only existing 
basis for either science or speculation. 

The inspired historian states, in the plainest terms, 
first, that God created in the beginning both the earth 














and heavens; secondly, that, after this original creation, 
the earth was without form and void, or, as the Septua- 
gint clearly expresses it, invisible and unfurnished; 
and, thirdly, that, at the termination of this second 
period, the length of which is not given, the Spirit of 
the Creator moved upon the humid mass, brought light 
out of darkness, divided the land and water, filled the 
seas with their finny inhabitants, adorned the plains, and 
valleys, and mountains with grass, and trees, and shrub- 
bery, and created birds, and four-footed animals, and at 
last man in his own glorious image. 

It cannot. however, be denied, that the modern meth- 
od of printing has greatly obscured this clear and sim- 
ple history of the creation. So closely are the several 
parts of it laid together in our books, and so little typo- 
graphical space is left between events the most different 
and remote, that the eye naturally misleads the mind, 
and makes confusion where all was plain. Although 
the more recent and less perfect manuscript copies of 
the Bible had gradually fallen into a similar inaccuracy, 
yet, as the learned inform us, the older manuscripts are 
more and more free from it, as we travel backward to 
the earliest times. Having seen specimens enough of the 
mode of ancient writing, to convince me that the He- 
brew historian undoubtedly recorded these three events 
in a manner more intelligible than our modern way of 
printing them, I have taken a conceit to set them down as 
I think they may have been originally composed. I have, 
also, numbered the successive periods, that the reader 
may have a still clearer view of this august proceeding; 
nor will the inquiring mind complain, if I give him 
here a version from the Greek Scriptures, which he can 
compare with the English translation taken from the 
Hebrew. 

The following, then, may represent the account given 
us of the creation by the prophet Moses: 

FIRST GREAT PERIOD. 

I. In the beginning God created the heaven and the 

earth. 


SECOND GREAT PERIOD. 
II. But the earth was invisible and unfinished; and 
darkness was over the abyss. 


THIRD GREAT PERIOD. 
III. And the Spirit of God moved over the water. 


FIRST MINOR PERIOD. 

1. And God said, “‘LET THERE BE LIGHT,” and 
there was light. 

2. And God saw the light that it was good. 

3. And God divided the light from the darkness. 

4. And God called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night. 

5. And the evening and the morning were the first 
DAY. 

SECOND MINOR PERIOD. 

1. And God said, “‘ Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the water; and let there be a division between 
water and water.”” And it was so. 

2. And God made the firmament: and God divided 
the water which was under the firmament from the water 
that was above the firmament. 

3. And God called the firmament heaven. 

4. And God saw that it was good. 

5. And the evening and the morning were the second 
DAY. 
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THIRD MINOR PERIOD. 


1. And God said, “‘ Let the water under the heaven 
be gathered into one collection, and let the dry land be 
seen.”’ And it was so. 

2. And the waters under the heaven were gathered 
into their collections, and the dry land was seen. 

3. And God called the dry laud earth; and the col- 
lections of water he called seas. 

4. And God saw that it was good. 

5. And God said, “ Let the earth bring forth the blade 
of grass, bearing seed according to its kind, and accord- 
ing to its likeness, and the fruit-bearing tree, whose seed 
is in it, according to its kind, upon the earth.”” And it 
was so. 

6. And the earth brought forth the blade of grass, 
bearing seed according to its kind, and according to its 
likeness, and the fruitful fruit-bearing tree, whose seed 
is in itself, according to its kind upon the earth. 

7. And God saw that it was good. 

8. And the evening and the morning were the third 
DAY. ; 

FOURTH MINOR PERIOD. 

1. And God said, “ Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven for light upon the earth, to divide be- 
tween the day and the night; and let them stand for 
signs, and for seasons. and for days, and for years; and 
let them stand for light in the firmament of heaven, so 
as to give light upon the earth.” And it was so. 

2. And God made two great lights, the one great light 
to rule the day, and the smaller light to rule the night. 
He made the stars, also. 

3. And God placed them in the firmament of heaven, 
so as to give light upon the earth, and to rule the day, 
and the night, and to divide the light from the darkness. 

4. And God saw that it was good. 

5. And the evening and the morning were the fourth 
DAY. 


FIFTH MINOR PERIOD. 

1. And God said, ** Let the waters bring forth creep- 
ing things of living souls, and fowls flying upon the earth 
under the firmament of heaven.” And it was so. 

2. And God made great whales, and every soul of 
creeping, living things, which the waters brought forth 
according to their kinds, and every winged fowl upon 
the earth according to its kind. 

3. And God saw that they were good. 

4. And God blessed them, saying, “Increase and 
multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; and let the 
fowls multiply upon the earth.” 

5. And the evening and the morning were the fifth 
DAY, 

SIXTH MINOR PERIOD. 

1. And God said, “ Let the earth produce living life 
according to its kind, four-footed and creeping things, 
and wild beasts according to their-kind.” And it was so. 

2. And God made the wild beasts of the earth accord- 
ing to their kind, and the cattle according to their kind, 
and every creeping thing of the earth according to its 
kind. And God saw that they were good. 

3. And God said, ‘* Let us make man according to our 
image and likeness; and let them have dominion over 
the fishes of the sea, and over the fowls of the heaven, 
and over the cattle, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth.” 

4. And God made man—in the image of God he 
made him: male and female made he them. 
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5. And God blessed them, saying, “ Increase and mul- 
tiply, and fill the earth and govern it; and have domin- 
ion over the fishes of the sea, and over the fowls of 
heaven, and over all the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth on the 
earth.” 

6. And God said, “Look, I have given to you every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon all the earth; and 
every tree which has in itself the fruit of sown seed. 
They shall be to you for food. And to all the wild 
beasts of the earth, and to all the fowls of the heaven, 
and to every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, which has in itself a living soul, even every green 
herb for food.”” And it was so. 

7. And God saw all things, whatsoever he had made, 
that they were very good. 

8. And the evening and the morning were the sixth 
DAY. 

The attentive reader will require no eulogium on this 
sublime account of the work of creation. I have often 
coveted such powers of faucy, as would transport me to 
the scene of this glorious achievement. I have wished 
for the wings of an angel, and for the perception of a 
burning seraph, not more clearly to understand this 
simple narrative, but to bear me back to that point of 
time and space, from which I might look down and be- 
hold the grandeur of the process. But I should need, 
also, the life and immortality of a seraph to wait and 
witness the progress of the Divine operations. We must 
look, then, with the eye of faith, enlightened by reveia- 
tion. 

There was a moment when God was the only Being. 
He dwelt alone in his majesty. He was a universe in 
himself, possessing infinite powers, filling all space with 
his presence, living a life of intellectual and moral 
glory. and rejoicing in the consciousness of his attributes. 

There was another moment, after the lapse of un- 
known ages, when a spiritual universe was called into 


} existence. God spake, and there were angels. The 


more immediate presence of Jehovah was peopled by 
myriads of beautiful and happy beings. The spiritual 
world was alive with immortal creatures, who, standing, 
and flying, and worshiping around the throne of God, 
beheld his glory, and exulted in his beneficence. 

There came, also, another moment, when a still wider 
development of the Divine nature was to be realized. 
The material universe was to spread out through space, 
and be adorned and governed by living inhabitants. A 
more palpable revelation was to be made of God’s es- 
sential character. One sphere, into which he might 
diffuse himself, had been created; and, from centre to 
circumference, it was full of him. His almighty ener- 
gies wanted more room. Heaven itself could not afford 
him space enough for the exercise of his boundless fac- 
ulties. Exulting in his own joy, and glowing with the 
reflected splendors of the spiritual world, and transported 
by the visions of still farther creations presented by his 
emniscient wisdom, and conscious of his unlimited cre- 
ative capacities, and strong in the promptings of an 
exhaustless benevolence, he arose, in the midst of his 
enthroned worshipers, and 

“His will 
Pronounced among the gods, and, by an oath, 
That shook heaven’s whole circumference, confirmed” 
the decree. 

But there is no haste in God’s proceedings. Unnum- 

bered ages had passed, before he had seen fit to realize 
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his first creation. Other ages, uncounted and unknown, 
revolved, while that creation was his only dwelling- 
place. Now, in the progress of a new work, we are 
not to witness the successive portions of it crowded. 
There is no lack of time for the achievements of Divine 
power and wisdom. There is no crisis to be caught at 
by prudent foresight. Neither if it suitable to the maj- 
esty of so august a Being, nor commensurate with the 
grandeur of his designs, to dispatch a hasty fabric. 
Time, we might expect, would be taken by so great a 
God to accomplish so sublime a work; and, when we 
read the record of it, given by a man inspired to write 
it, we are not disappointed. 
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THE TOMB OF THE POET GRAY. 

THomAS Gray sleeps in the church-yard where he 
spent many of his leisure hours, and where he composed 
his famed and favorite Elegy. The scenery around, 
the woods, the vales, the scattered houses of Stoke, all 
strike the beholder with peculiar strangeness. The 
church itself has often been engraved, and its appear- 
ance is generally familiar to the reader. It consists of 
two barn-like structures, with tall roofs, set side by side, 
and has, at the northwest corner, a tower and finely 
tapered spire. Every thing seems to answer quite liter- 
ally to the descriptions contained in the Elegy. The 
vine and the ivy are seen clambering the old church 
walls, forming a fit place, 

“ Where the moping owl may to the moon complain.” 

Near the southeast window rest the remains of poor 


Gray. His tomb, built of plain brick, and covered with 3 


a blue slate slab, could not be distinguished from that 
of the poorest and the meanest. Near his own ashes 
rest those of his mother, and his aunt; and in the 
church-yard, all around, 
“ Beneath the rugged elms, the yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever le.id, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


CANONIZATION OF AUTHORS 

By this we mean the practice of indulging in the 
most extravagant eulogy on the genius of certain writers, 
and elevating them altogether above and beyond moral 
accountability. Of late this pseudo sort of criticism has 
become very fashionable; but to whom the sin of first 
introducing it belongs, we have no knowledge. Thomas 
Carlyle talks largely and complacently about “ heaven- 
born men,” “* God-inspired poets,” and “‘ celestial seers ;” 
and perhaps to him we might safely attach the blame. 

Even Rousseau, the gem in the coronet of infidelity, 
has recently become distinguished as one upon whom 
the divine Author joyed to shower his gifts. Byron, 
too, is classed among the choice spirits of the earth— 
the loved of Heaven; while Shelley, the Atheist, is 
perfectly glorified and exempted from all the conse- 
quences of crime by one of his biographers, Mr. Gilfil- 
lian. 

Now this is advancing entirely too fast. Rousseau and 
Byron, the world well knows, were wicked men in the 
widest sense of the word. What one was in prose, the 
other was in poetry. Both were licentious, and both 
advocated licentiousness in their works; or, at any rate, 
gave their sanction to it. As to Shelley, in his poems 
there is the most hideous blasphemy against the Bible, 
against Christianity, and against God. Let any one 
who doubts, examine his notes to Queen Mab and be 
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satisfied. Here is a single specimen for those who have 
no wish to wade through his pollutions: *‘ I would rather 
be damned with Plato and Bacon, than go to heaven 
with Paley and Malthus.” 

Fine writing is no apology for gross iniquity and de- 
formity. The man of ignorance and the man of genius 
are alike amenable to the law of morals. Each possesses 
a responsibility, of which he can never divest himself. 
Condemn the vulgar, street-brawling infidel, who car- 
icatures Scripture; but never, for a moment, attempt to 
muffle and cover up, in a cloud of fine words, the man 
who, with a gorgeous, poetical diction, contemns and 
defies the God of the universe. Genius may be admired, 
but it is no cloak for blasphemy. Neither can ‘the 
waving line of beauty be substituted for the line and 
plummet of eternal truth.”’ 

CORRUPT LITERATURE. 

I AM not of the class of writers who decry popular 
literature as all corruption and impurity. Novels are, 
generally, bad in their tendency, it is true, yet some 
have redeeming qualities. The tales of Oliver Gold- 
smith and Washington Irving have many harmless and 
even valuable attractions. So, also, have the sketches 
of T.S. Arthur; but so long as the English language 
retains the works of Milton, Young, and Shakspeare, 
with a host of classic authors on history, biography, and 
travel, I would not recommend the reading even of 
Goldsmith and Irving, or any of the novelists, whatever 
the character of their works, or the extent of their rep- 
utation. 

It is too often the case that wealth of imagery, and 
beauty of expression, which add so much to the value 
of a healthful literature, serve only to render a corrupt 
literature more dangerous. They give currency to vice 
in every form. They pollute the imagination, and lead 
the mind insensibly to despise virtue, delicacy, and 
every propriety of social and domestic life. It is need- 
less to adduce proof in regard to this point. 

The productions of novelists are coming down upon us 
like the locusts of Egypt. They are to be seen in every 
nook and avenue of life. They drop down by millions 
all over our land. A current flows westward over hill 
and vale, through city and forest, which knows no 
remission and no end. It is rolling on, and deepening 
and widening, and bursting every barrier in its course. 
What shall we do? Dam up and obstruct its waters? 
A dam will but serve to make the waters rise higher, 
and add fury to their already almost irresistible surgings. 
Rather, then, let us raise a counter current which shall 
swell wider, and roll stronger. and drive back the op- 
posing tide. Let us talk but little of the destructive lit- 
erature now so widely prevalent, but do much toward 
diffusing a pure and sound literature which shall occupy 
the place of the former, and feed the people with knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

This is our only hope. It is folly, nay, worse, it is 
madness to talk of another plan. What avail to say 
that popular literature is corrupt, rotten, ruinous, devil- 
ish? I know this—you know it—the world knows it; 
but so long as nothing but this is current, it will be 
sought after. Man isa reading animal. He will have 
something; and if he cannot obtain sound food, he will 
devour the infected and poisonous. And who is to 
blame—the victim of such reading, who takes what 
he can get, or we, who profess to be Christians, for not 
furnishing him better? 
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NOTICES. 

D’AUBIGNE’s HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. Four 
Volumesin One. Revised Edituon. Robert Carter, 58 
Canal-street, New York.—This work needs no praise. 
Both in this country, and in Europe, it has acquired a 
reputation unrivaled by any other history of the same 
event. If any of our readers desire to obtain a perfect 
picture of the Reformation under Luther, and to see 
the seeds of all the historical events since that period, 
the work of D’Aubigné must be read in preference to 
any other now extant. The mechanical execution of 
the book is worthy of all praise; and it has been to us 
a sort of mystery, how so large and elegant a work 
could be afforded at so low a price. Containing nearly 
eight hundred pages of closely printed and double- 
lined matter, on beautiful paper, and bound in neat 
cloth covers, it is offered to the public for a single dol- 
lar! We know of no work, English or American, 
which we can so heartily recommend to every Chris- 
tian family in the land. 


BURNET’S NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF 
THE NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY. Derby, Bradley 
& Co.: Cincinnati.—This is a book of over five hun- 
dred pages, neatly printed, well bound in cloth, and on 
a topic of common interest. So far as we have read it, 
we have the highest possible opinion of its merits. Mr. 
Burnet was the first settler, we believe, of what is now 
Cincinnati; and his details of early life, and of the first 
settlement of the western country, are both amusing 
and abundantly instructive. 


AMERICAN HIsTorY, comprising Historical Sketch- 
es of the Indian Tribes, a description of American An- 
tiquities, with an Inquiry into their Origin and the Ori- 
gin of the Indian Tribes—a History of the United 
States, with Appendices, showing its connection with 
European History—a History of the present British 
Provinces, of Mexico, and of Texas. By Marcius 
Willson. William H. Moore & Co., Cincinnati, and 
Mark H. Newman & Co., New York. 1847.—We 
give the complete title-page of this work, because it 
will present as good a view of its contents as any thing 
we could write. We have not, of course, read the 
book consecutively through; but have examined here 
and there with some care. It appears to be written 
well, and will, doubtless, be favorably received. The 
only defect we seemed to discover in it, is a want of 
such marginal references and quotations, as critical 
readers of history in our day require. For a school- 
book, however, this objection would not apply. But 
we shall examine it more thoroughly at a future time. 


SERMONS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, by the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Senior Preachers of the Ohio and North Ohio Confer- 
ences. Methodist Book Concern: Cincinnati. 1847.— 
Having seen this work in manuscript, and watched its 
progress through the press, we could speak of it with 
more minuteness than we intend. Let it suffice to say, 
it is an interesting volume, full of good evangelical dis- 
courses, overflowing with truth and love. They are all 
most commendable productions, and receive an addi- 
tional value from being the work of our esteemed bish- 
ops, and of those old veterans of the cross, who, many 
years ago, unfurled the banner of the cross in the great 
valley of the west. Glad are we, that, though late, 
they have at last had a chance to speak through the 
press. Their unwritten sermons, delivered with living 
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power all through the land, have been, for many years, 
the pride and glory of our host; and now, being written 
down, and put into a convenient form for preservation 
and future use, they will be cherished by thousands of 
their spiritual children, and be eagerly perused at a 
future day. May the blessing of God reward them for 
their earthly toil, and attend this their offering to gener- 
ations yet unborn! The Preface, by Dr. Thomson, is a 
lively production, finely setting forth the claims and 
merits of the book; and from personal knowledge, we 
can speak in the highest terms of the carefulness, good 
taste, and abilities of the editor, Rev. F. Merrick, in 
his difficult and laborious task. 


ANECDOTES OF WESLEY, with a Supplement. By 
Rev. A. Carroll. Methodist Book Concern: Cincin- 
nati. 1847.—This is a small octodecimo of less than a 
hundred pages, containing many excellent sayings of 
Mr. Wesley, and numerous stories illustrative of his 
character and life. It is a very pleasing work, and will 
be interesting to all, who revere the memory of the good 
man of whom it treats. 


THE SOUTHERN LApDy'’s CoMPANION. Published 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church South. M. M. 
Henkle & J. B. M’Ferrin, Editors: Nashville. April, 
1847.—This new monthly has been on our table for two 
or three months; but our Notices for several numbers 
of our work having been put to press before the Com- 
panion came to hand, we have not been able even to 
mention it before. The Southern Lady’s Companion 
for April was evidently prepared with much care, and 
this number does credit to its editors, and to the south. 
Being intended to supplant the Repository in the south- 
era states, it might be supposed we should be tempted 
to speak disparagingly of the work. But that sort of 
jealousy we never feel. If the brethren in the south 
can do better than we and our more able predecessors 
have done, we shall rejoice in their reputation and suc- 
cess. To depreciate an author, or his works, merely 
because he does not live in the same latitude or longi- 
tude with ourselves, is a narrowness, which, we thank 
God, has never fallen to our lot. We must honestly 
confess, however, that the Companion, well-furnished 
and well-executed as it is, has disappointed us in some 
respects. Its editors, so long and so laboriously con- 
nected with the weekly press, seem to have become, toa 
slight degree, insensible of the higher beauties of a good 
English style. There is a richness, an elegance, a 
refinement in fine classical composition, which their off- 
hand newspaper efforts have partially obscured from 
their view. We could point out some blemishes in 
their style, did we not feel much more disposed to 
praise than to blame. Nor shall we complain, that sev- 
eral of their best articles are extracted from other pub- 
lications, as they have not professed to intend a work 
entirely original and new. Nor would it be just and 
fair to judge any periodical by its first number, so many 
are the obstacles to complete success in the first attempt. 
Upon the whole, we are pleased, and shall continue to 
speak of the Lady’s Companion as its future merits may 
seem to demand. 

Tue WESTERN LANCET AND MEpicAL LIBRARY, 
for May, has come to hand, richly freighted with inter- 
esting and instructive articles. Its amiable and talented 
editor is doing a good work. May he prosper as he de- 


serves! 
THE HERALD oF TRUTH, for May, is on our table. 
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We are not prepared to speak of the peculiar opinions 
of this interesting journal; but of its literary and artis- 
tic excellence, we can conscientiously speak in the 
very highest terms. 


Evits AND REMEDY OF INTEMPERANCE, an Ad- 
dress, by Rev. D. W. Clarke, is a timely and practical 
discourse, well adapted to the occasion which called it 
forth. 

THE MoTuErR’s MAGAZINE, edited by Mrs. Whit- 
tlesey, has made its regular appearance, and is a very 
interesting and useful work. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
or THE MetTuopist EpiscopAL CHURCH. 1847.— 
This is an able report, and should be read by all who 
can procure a copy, and have the time to read. There 
are facts in it which should be more generally understood. 


THE Home MAGAZINE AND FYIRESIDE READER, 
Rev. D. Mead, Editor, is one of the most acceptable 
exchanges we receive. 


THE LApIEs’ GARLAND, fc May, contains a beau- 
tiful frontispiece, and a treat of fine articles about inter- 
esting things. 

THE CHRISTIAN WREATH, for March, was mislaid, 
and we are sorry we can say so little of its merits at 
this time. Among its contributors we see some names, 
with which we were familiar in other days. It is worth 
twice the price for which it is sold. 


THE LITERARY REGISTER, for April, is the last 
but not the least of the excellent monthlies and quar- 
terlies with which we have the pleasure to exchange. 
It is a very useful work, is edited with much discretion, 
honesty, and talent, and will no doubt accomplish a 
great work in an entirely new field. 





OLD OE ODO 
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Pore Prius IX is represented as possessing a disposi- 
tion more amiable and tolerant than that of any of his 
predecessors. If this be so, and there seems to be little 
reason to doubt it, it speaks well for the present age, 
and proves the rapid advance of civilization among all 
classes. It affords encouragement to Protestants to en- 
gage in reforming the apostate mother, rather than in 
calling for fire from heaven to consume her. The 
priests, it is true, will never consent to give up their 
power; yet it is equally true that the people will never 
submit to perpetual thralldom. Europe is not disposed 
to tolerate such ecclesiastical tyranny as now exists. 
Thousands are now thinking of its overthrow. And 
the Pope, whether he side with the priests or the people, 
will soon find himself in the crater of a volcano. 


THE Rey. Benjamin Harvey, the oldest preacher of 
whom we have any knowledge, died at the residence of 
his son, in the town of Frankfort, Herkimer county, 
N. Y., on the 18th of March, at the age of one hundred 
and twelve years. He served under Washington, and 
delivered, in his one hundred and eleventh year, sev- 
eral lectures in New York city on Biblical literature. 
He was able to read the Bible until near the close of 
his life without the use of glasses. A few moments pre- 
vious to his death, while adverting to the time when a 
new song was put into his mouth, he exclaimed, with 
great fervor, ‘It was a new song then—it has been new 
all along the journey, but now it is sweeter than ever; 
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and very soon [ shall strike it in glory, many notes 
higher unto Him that loved me, 
‘Where anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul.’” 

A PHRENOLOGIST of New York city, by the name of 
Fowler, has undertaken the task of proving the Bible 
a fable, and religion sheer fanaticism. His position is, 
that phrenology is a science of truth, all truth, and 
nothing but truth, and that the Scriptures are incompat- 
ible with its teachings; therefore, the Bible is false. 
This is logic of the most extraordinary and vindictive 
type. It reminds us of a French geologist, who an- 
nounced to the world, some time ago, that the burial 
time for Christianity had arrived, since geology and 
revelation were at variance. But as yet neither Chris- 
tianity nor its teachers are dead, and we presume the 
Bible will continue to live, and be read, and believed, 
notwithstanding Mr. O. S. Fowler has informed us, by 
an ex cathedra pronunciamento, that it is a lie. “An 
ox lowed; will the heavens therefore fall?” 


MAcvEY NAPIER, the talented editor of the Edin- 
burg Review, has laid down his pen, and is now sleep- 
ing with the dead. He was a man of polished intellect, 
engaging manners, and generous disposition. He leaves 
behind a name which will be cherished with sentiments 
of the liveliest regard by all who knew him. 


A FEW moments previous to his death, Sir Walter 
Scott sunk into a short repose, from which awaking, one 
who stood near by observed, “Sir Walter has had a 
little repose.” ‘*No, Willie,” said the dying author 
“no repose for poor Walter but in the grave.”” What 
a melancholy comment on the last hours of the great 
novelist! 

Dr. JOHNSON was an eccentric character. He was 
continually reproaching himself with lying too long in 
bed. He said he was always sinning—always repent- 
ing—always doing worse. His customary hour of rising 
was eleven o’clock, A. M. He resolved to reform, and 
to rise at eight; but we have it on the authority of his 
biographer, that he at length died full of years without 
having once seen the sun rise, except in some Homeric 
description written thirty centuries before. Alas, for 
the Doctor! the fact of the sun’s rising was no matter of 
sight with him, but purely an act of faith! 


LorD BYRON was born in London, January 22, 1788. 
He was married to Miss Milbanke, at Seaham, January 
22,1815. He was taken ill January 22, 1824, and died 
at Missolonghi, April 19, of the same year. His last 
words were, ‘‘I must sleep now.” 


A poor philosopher was once reproached by a pert 
youth with, ‘“‘What an old coat and shabby hat you 
wear!’ ‘“’Tis true,” replied the philosopher, “‘ my coat 
and hat are old and shabby enough; if they choose to 
whine and fret, let them; it is nothing to me.” 


AN infallible mark of a simpleton is to hear him de- 
cry religion, and talk of the folly of its professors. It 
shows most conclusively that he neither knows what 
religion is, nor what it requires. Better for him to 
reform his life, and mend his heart before mending the 
lives of others. 


Rev. SHARON TURNER, who is best known to popu- 
lar readers by his Sacred History of the World, died, 
recently, in England, at the advanced age of seventy- 


nine. This history, however, is a work of no great 
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authority. His best work. and the one by which he will 
live, is his three volumes of Anglo-Saxon History. Mr. 
Turner, though neither a perspicuous nor a brilliant 
writer, has many good qualities, and is mentioned with 
respect by many distinguished authors, among whom 
are Scott, Southey, and Hallam. 


RoBERT HALL, it is well known, paid great attention 
to Miss Steele, the poetess, and hoped, ultimately, to 
win her heart and secure her hand. Unfortunately, he 
failed. Being subsequently in a company of ladies and 
gentlemen, one of the former observed, “‘ Try us, Mr. 
Hall; perhaps you will not find our hearts all steel.” 
‘* Perhaps not,” instantly replied the divine, gathering 
his brows and elevating his voice, ‘“‘ perhaps not; but 
instead of a heart all steel, I shall find a face all brass.” 
This, of course, was an end to all farther insult and 
repartee. 


CHARLES DICKENS, the English novelist, has realized 
something over four thousand dollars by the sale of his 
“‘ Battle of Life ;” and there seems a fair prospect of his 
realizing some thousands more. Goldsmith obtained 
sixty pounds for his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and thought 
he was doing well. Would philosophers consider the 
difference in pay of these authors an omen of the decline 
of the taste for fictitious reading, or otherwise? 


A pious youth, when dying, remarked, “ Mother, I 
can see a great distance!” The expression is beautiful, 
and not less true than beautiful; for what reason have 
we to doubt that the Christian, as he leaves the shores of 
time, and draws near eternity, arrives in a land where 
the air grows purer, the light brighter, and his vision 
more serene and clear? None surely. The mists of 
earth no Jonger dim his view—its doubts no longer fill 
his soul with fear—its scenes no more perplex his heart. 
Like dying Stephen, his gaze is toward the gates of 
heaven—his thoughts are far from earth, and his spirit 
just ready to take its flight to the land of light and 
changeless bliss. 


To die, even among friends and kindred, is a sad 
thing; but sadder still is it to die far from those we love 
and esteem. Talk not of the young flowers, and the 
fair skies, and the cool breezes of the south. These 
but aggravate our misery, when conscious that we are 
in the midst of strangers, who have never learned to 
wait upon our habits, and to whom we cannot unbosom 
the feelings of our hearts. We are alone, and a more 
desolate feeling could not visit our souls. O, what 
meaning in that benediction of the orientals, May you 
die among your kindred! 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, though one of the most important 
branches of knowledge, is the most difficult and the most 
neglected of all. The Delphian oracle delivered a very 
sage piece of advice in the words, ‘‘ Know thyself;” 
yet it neither gave counsel nor aid for its fulfillment. 
This was reserved for revelation. In the Bible—and in 
the Bible alone—can we learn the depravity and ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of our nature. It is the mirror in 
which we can see ourselves clearly and truthfully de- 
lineated, and from which we may learn our frightful 
moral and spiritual deformity. Go, then, to the word 
of God would you know your own heart, or be cleansed 
from secret faults, or hope to be saved from presumptu- 
ous sins. 


How many thousands of persons are looking forward 
to the time when fortune, and fame, and happiness, 
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shall be theirs, and that without labor! How many 
thousands more are in the clouds, building castles, or 
reveling in the future’s fairy land! Time, space, dis- 
tance, these are nothing to them; they pass with light- 
ning speed through all, and crush, with a giant’s arm, ev- 
ery intervening obstacle and difficulty. But do they suc- 
ceed?—do they? Never—never. Genius, unsustained 
by persevering industry, degenerates into the most con- 
temptible imbecility—without purposes—without fruits. 
Better be destitute alike of wit and genius, and rise 
gradually and slowly in the world’s estimation, than 
have these, and glitter a little while, and then sink into 
obscurity. 

Look abroad into the world. Whois the man respect- 
ed by his fellow-man? The one who gads the streets, 
whiffs his cigar. and occupies the chief seats at public 
corners, and in the market spaces? Not he. 

Look again. Who is the leader, the reformer, the 
hero of his race? The man who talks and blusters in 
the crowd, and who hardly entertains a sober thought 
in all his life? Look yet again. How came Paul the 
wonder of his age? How reached Burke the pinnacle 
of fame? How won Wesley the meed of honor amid 
the hottest opposition? By dreams, by sloth, by specu- 
lations, and visions? No; they were men of labor— 
men of energy—men of toil. Would you, fond youth, 
be like unto them? Labor—labor now—labor con- 
tinually—labor diligently: 

* Youth is not rich in time; it may be poor; 

Part with it as money, sparing; pay 
No moment but in purchase of its worth; 
And what its worth? Ask death-beds—they can tell.” 


IT seems that Mr. Tupper, the elegant author of Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, is becoming of late quite transcne- 
dental in his views of matters and things. In his new 
work, entitled Probabilities, he has favored us with sun- 
dry speculations on the moon. Our satellite, he sug- 
gests, must have been struck off from the earth at a tan- 
gent, at some anterior period in the history of the uni- 
verse, and is now the home of immortal evil—the con- 
vict shore of exiled sin and misery; where melancholy 
and despair, with crime and murder, hold eternal sway. 
This may be fine poetry, but it is poor philosophy. It 
is true that the revelations of Lord Rosse’s telescope in- 
form us, that edifices and ruins of the size of York Min- 
ster, and Whitby Abbey are easily perceived; and that 
rocks and volcanoes are now and then detected scat- 
tered over the surface of the moon; but it is not true, 
that the abodes and occupations of the lost have been 
ascertained. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper is a beautiful writer, and has 
secured the willing suffrage of a million hearts and 
readers. Nevertheless, we opine that the present hy- 
pothesis will add but very little to his reputation as a 
philosopher, while it will require more data than are 
now in his possession, to establish his theoria novella et 
cara. 


PATIENCE is a virtue which our correspondents will, 
just now, please exercise. We have on hand a very 
large assortment of poetic articles, and mus‘ be per- 
mitted to occupy some time in their reading and exami- 
nation. This, we feel assured, our fair contributors 
will grant, inasmuch as the Muses and ourself are not 
very intimately acquainted, and it requires severe effort 
even for the favored few to scale Parnassus, and sip 
Castalian waters. 
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LET ME GO. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


LET me go; my soul is weary 

Of the chain which binds it here; 
Let my spirit bend its pinion, 

To a brighter, holier sphere. 


Earth, ’tis true, hath friends who bless me 


With their fond and faithful love; 
But the hands of angels beckon 
Me to brighter climes above. 


Let me go; for earth hath sorrow, 
Sin, and pain, and bitter tears; 

All its paths are dark and dreary— 
All its hopes are fraught with fears; 

Short-liv’d are its brightest flowers; 
Soon its cherished joys decay. 

Let me go; I fain would leave it 
For the realms of cloudless day. 


Let me go; my heart hath tasted 
Of my Savior’s wondrous grace; 
Let me go, where I shall ever 
See, and know him, face to face; 
Let me go; the trees of heaven 
Rise before me, waving bright, 
And the distant crystal waters 
Flash upon my failing sight. 


Let me go; for songs seraphic 
Now seem calling from the sky; 
*Tis the welcome of the angels, 
Which e’en now are hov’ring nigh; 
Let me go; they wait to bear me 
To the mansions of the blest, 
Where the spirit, worn and weary, 
Finds at last its long-sought rest. 
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